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Entire Truck Industry Gains 


But INTERNATIONAL GAINS 677%, 


Herne is wonderful proof of the steadily rising popularity of 
International Trucks. International new-truck registrations the first 
seven months of 1935 are 67 per cent over the same period in 1934. 
The entire truck industry together gained 32 per cent. No other lead- 
ing truck, regardless of size or price, equals International’s gain. 


Truck users have learned from years of experience that Inter- 
national delivers extra value. They go where they can get dependable 
performance and lasting economy. The rising tide of demand is for 
INTERNATIONAL Trucks because here is the best paying truck invest- 
ment. When you buy trucks, be guided by what experienced users 
know. Call on the International branch or dealer and see the trucks. 
Ask for a demonstration. Sizes for all loads from 4%-ton up. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
606 So. Michigan Ave. GuconponatEp) Chicago, Illinois 














32%, 


Figures based on 
R. L. Polk & Co. Data 
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Popular Half-Ton 
International Model C-1 

At the left is the Half-Ton, 6-cylinder 
International Model C-1. Complete with 
handy pick-up body, as shown, for $530, 
f.o. b. factory. Model C-1 comes in 113- 
in. and 125 in. wheelbases. Panel, can- 
opy-top express, and attractive station- 
wagon bodies also available. The 113-in. 
wheelbase chassis is priced at 


°400 teen 
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7 AR comfort... at 
close to small-car cost ! 
That’ s Chrysler’s message 
to you for 1936. 

The big new 1936 
Chrysler Six costs just a 
few dollars more than the 


lowest-priced cars... but 
it gives you a whole lot * 
more ! 

More room . . . with its 118-inch 


wheelbase. And extra inches of seat- 
width, floor space, head-room, leg- 
room and elbow-room. More luggage 
space in its big trunk that is formed 
right into the body. 

More power... from its lively 93- 
horsepower engine. More speed, 
faster pick-up, better pulling power. 

A more comfortable ride... from 
new weight distribution, big  soft- 
acting springs, big tires. 

More safety . . . from genuine hy- 
draulic brakes. . . strong, rigid safety- 
steel bodies . . . true-line, shock-proof 
Steering .. . low center of gravity. 
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CHRYSLER FOR, 





INTERIOR, DELUXE EIGHT SEDAN 


NOW YOU CAN GET BIG CAR COMFORT 
AT LOW FIBST COST. . . LOW UPKEEP 


* * * * 


At 35 miles an hour a Miracle Happens 
The 1936 Chrysler Six is available with 
Automatic Overdrive at slight extra 
cost. For the few extra dollars you pay 
for this great transmission improve- 
ment, you get really astonishing savings. 

At speeds over 35, engine speed is 
cut one-third. The car seems to float 
along. . . with the engine just loafing. 
You can actually drive 60 on less gas 
than 40 without the overdrive. You 
save even more on oil. Actually with 
Automatic Overdrive, this big, com- 
fortable Chrysler will give an economy 
of fuel and oil as low, often lower, 
than smaller cars! 


ewe 
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BIG LOW-PRICED CHRYSLER SIX 





* * * * 


Ask the nearest Chrysler - 
and Plymouth dealer to 
give you a good long ride 
in a 1936 Chrysler. See 
for yourself how much 
more it gives for so little. 

Then ask yourself this 
question: With Chrysler 
offering so much 
for so little more than 
the cost of just plain transportation 
; isn’t it sensible now for me to 
own a Chrysler? 
vy 1936 CHRYSLER SIx. . . 93 horsepower, 
118-inch wheelbase. Six body types. 
yy 1936 De Luxe Eicut... 105 and 110 
horsepower, 121 and 133-inch wheelbase. 
Seven body types. 
yy 1936 AirFLow Eicur... 115 horse- 
power, 123-inch wheelbase. Six-passenger 
sedan and six-passenger coupe. 
vv 1936 ArrFLow IMPERIAL. . . 130 horse- 
power, 128-inch wheelbase. Six-passenger 
sedan and six-passenger coupe. 

Wouldn't you like a catalog? 

We will gladly send you our 1936 literature 
on request. Address Chrysler Corporation, 
Chrysler Sales Division, 12220 East Jefferson 
Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


* 
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No Chains 
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FOR CARS 








HEAVY DUTY 
4.40/4.50/4.75-21 $ 7.85|| S$ 9.80 
4.75/5.00-19 .... 8.§®0 10.60 
4.50/4.75/5.00-20 8.35 10.35 
5.25/5.50-17 .... 10.§§ 12.50 
5.25/5.50-18 .... 10.6§ 12.75 
6.00-16 ... 11.95 14.15 











Other Sizes Priced Proportionately Low 








FOR TRUCKS 


32xG6twe $2B7-0§ || 7.50-20 $35.20 
32x60, 36.2§ || 7.50-24 39.00 
6.00-20 16.9§ || 8.25-20 49.30 
6.50-20 2B1I.9§ || 8.25-24 §4.75 
7.00-20 29.10 || 9.00-20 60.75 


Other Sizes Priced Proportionately Low 














FOR TRACTORS 
GROUND GRIP TYPE | CHEVRON TYPE 
5.50-16 $11.05 5.50-16$ 9.40 
7.50-18 1797.45 7.50-18 14.85 
9.00-36 973-95|| 9.00-36 62.85 
11.25-24 ©6.60// 11.25-24 §6.60 




















Other Sizes Priced Proportionately Low 
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REGARDLESS WEATHER! 





Wirn these new Firestone Ground Grip 
Tires you can now go from one farm to another with 
no trouble at all, or you can drive into town no matter 
how bad the road conditions are. They will give 
Super-Traction in mud—snow—or soft ground— 
and you save time and money as you do not need 


chains. 


No farmer can afford to be without a set of 
these new Firestone Ground Grip Tires this winter 


for his car or truck. 


See your nearby Firestone Auto Supply and 
Service Store or Firestone Tire Dealer today and end 
your winter driving troubles. Specify these new 
Firestone Ground Grip Tires on the new tractor you 


are buying. 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone featuring Richard 
Crooks, Nelson Eddy, Margaret Speaks, Monday 
evenings over Nationwide N.B.C.—WEAF Network 
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A National Magazine for Farm and Home 


F YOU are reading this new-type farm 

magazine with care, you know without 
our telling you that it has three kinds of 
things in it. The first kind is technical— 
new things in farming, new things for the 
housewife, many kinds of information for 
making the farm pay and making the home 
happy and well-ordered. 

The second kind is purely for your amuse- 
ment entertainment—stories, pictures, 
humor, and things like that. The third 


and 
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kind is news; and in this classification come 
the new “Washington,” “World and You” 
and “NEWS” pages, some special articles 
with a news angle, and some of the 
editorials. 

Probably you read the news features first 

you otherwise the news value 
is partly lost. But we would like to know 
which of the three classes you like best— 
most useful, important, or in- 
teresting? Which should be more em- 
phasized, news, farm and home technology, 
or entertainment? 

Of course we have our own opinions 


and_ beliefs, but we'd like to have yours 


should, 


which is 


Loo. 

Drop us a short letter, if you have oppor- 
tunity; we'll appreciate it, and next month 
we will print the most interesting letters we 
get. We expect both bouquets and _ brick- 
bats, so feel free to write what you think. 


\ , JiILE we are talking about contents, 
we hope you will like the four 
special pages of automobile pictures taken 


at the New York show last week. Of 
course you could go around to all the auto- 


formation yourself. But we thought you 
would appreciate our doing it for you, 
through the eyes of the Hopkins family. 


R. EDWIN G. NOURSE of the Brook- 

ings Instituuion is optimistic about 
prices of farm crops and other commodi- 
ties, as you will see from his article on the 
next page but one. By “optimistic,” he 
means that he does not think there will be 
a skyrocketing of prices, as there was from 
1916 to 1920, followed by a sickening flop, 
as there was in 1920-1921. 

We wish we could be as hopeful about 
it as Dr. Nourse. Our opinion is that the 
Administration will have to make some 
quick and drastic changes in its policies, 
if an uncontrollable and ruinous inflation 
(far above 1926 levels) is to be avoided. 
However, read Dr. Nourse, and consider 
the reasoning he presents. He's generally 
right. 

OOOO OOOOH 

N JANUARY, according to present plans, 

we begin a new serial story by Vingie 
E. Roe. It is a story of a pair of waifs who 
take refuge in a lumber camp on the Coast, 
and the adventures that follow them there. 
Miss Roe has an immense audience of read- 
ers (a little mixed figure, but no matter) 
who have been her admirers in the pages 
of the magazines for years, and they will 
find the new story full of excitement and 
romance, in her very best style. 

OOOO O9O9O°O 
EXT month's cover will please you, 
too. It is by Karl Godwin—a beauti- 
ful, colorful design, Florida style, just right 
for the month of January. 

This month’s cover, as you will see, is a 
Christmas design, although you will be 
looking at it at least five weeks before the 
holiday season begins. However, that’s the 
way it is with magazines—it’s not consid- 
ered good form to put a Christmas cover 
on the January issue, even though it will 
reach you by the 16th of December! 

As you see, Mr. Earle Blossom has 
imagined a scene including one good- 
looking young man, one girl ditto, one 





mobile dealers and collect the same in- mischievous boy, and one stray sprig of 
2. 
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mistletoe. It makes a cheerful, glowing, 
Christmasy design, and we know you'll 


like it. 


7 to the matter of stories, 
the troubles of Roland Peterby and 
his carful of damsels in distress are straight- 
ened out satisfactorily in Ethel Watts Mum- 
ford’s lively tale, this month, as you can see. 

In this issue we start another two-part 
story, this time about the Enn-slash-zee 
Ranch, Waw-Waw the ailing white-face 
bull, and the Judd family, not to mention 
four frozen strangers, Emma the _ house- 
keeper who tells the story, and that old hay- 
tromper, Bill. You will want to hear how 
the various misunderstandings and _ cross- 
purposes are cleared up, with the coming 
of the Chinook. (What's a Chinook? Read 
it and see.) 

Win Castle, which is not her name, lives 
in the very region where the 40-below-zero 
and the Chinook contend. She knows 
ranchers, low temperatures and human na- 
ture, and we know you will enjoy her 
story, with its double romance. 
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WHERE HAVE YOU 


EW ENGLAND-—land of valley, meadow and gran- 
ite-ribbed mountain, country of graceful birch, sturdy 
maple, stately elm, pine and fir. Country of swift, 

clear streams, of deep ocean bays, of a thousand rocky 
islands and a thousand smiling lakes. Land of boulders, of 
stone fences, of green pasture-land, of white-painted dwell- 
ings with green shutters, of a people whose civilization seems 
more mature and permanent than any other in America. 
Typical of New England is this lovely rural landscape, 


SEEN A MORE 
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BEAUTIFUL RURAL LANDSCAPE? 


the product of John Kabel’s artistic sense and incomparable 
camera skill. Nowhere else in America could be found 
exactly this combination of trees, fields, stone walls, hills, 
and buildings. 

Yet every part of America has its beautiful countrysides, 
and we hope to print pictures of many of them in 1936. 
You folks who are proud of the beauties of your own rural 
landscapes, have you anything as lovely as this? 





Interesting contest announcements appear on pages 54 and 66 of this issue. 
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SODA SUPPOSE that several years 
% % ago you were hurt in an auto- 
00-x> mobile smash-up. You sat be- 
side the driver and watched the speed- 
ometer climb up to 55 and 60 and 70 
miles an hour. It was a great ride while 
it lasted. But suddenly something went 
wrong. After you got out of the hospital, 
a sadder and wiser man, you swore you'd 
never take a ride like that again. 

If you were a farmer during the war 
and post-war boom and the subsequent 
depression, you probably feel that you 
as a business man were taken for that 


\ 
\ 


by 
Edwin G.Nourse 


Director, Institute of Economics, Brookings Institution 


It’s not impossible, but 1936 con- 
ditions are quite unlike those 
of 1919-1921. Farmers in par- 
ticular ought by this time to be 
boom-proof 


kind of a ride. Probably you don’t care 
to repeat the experience. Quite possibly, 
also, you are beginning to get a little 
jittery now and disturbed by fears that 
history may be about to repeat itself. 

If so, you are probably asking yourself: 
First, are we heading into a boom like 
that which developed from 1916 or 1917 
to the fall of 1920, to be followed by a 
similar collapse? Second, if we are, is 
there anything we can do about it? 

I believe that an answer to these ques- 
tions, both enlightening and helpful, can 
be found if we run through a brief an- 
alysis of what that boom was and what 
made it go. It was no freak of nature, 
no “bolt from the blue” which defes 
rational explanation. Such business ca- 
tastrophes are simply the total result of 
the way in which a large number of 
people run their affairs. 

Hence, we may well proceed by asking 
what things the people outside agricul- 
ture were doing that affected farmers, 
and how farmers were conducting them- 
selves in the face of these events. 


What Really Happened in 1919? 


E ALL know that Europe staged 
a big war, and we in time decided 
we had to join in. Wars always interfere 
with production and tend to interfere 
with supplies, at the same time that they 
strongly increase demand. At such times 


































of emergency every device for enlarging 
immediate purchasing power is drawn 
upon through stretching the credit system 
to the utmost, unbalancing budgets, and 
even resorting to the use of the printing 
press to enlarge the flow of money. 

We had not had for fifty years any 
experience with such an extensive and 
profound military conflict, and failed to 
appreciate the extent to which it had 
broken down the economic system of the 
world. Hence, even after the conflict 
was over, we went on lending large sums 
of money to various European nations to 
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go on buying needed supplies of food 
and raw materials for their people during 
the so-called reconstruction period. Like- 
wise, feeling flush with war profits, we 
loaned on a lavish scale to other coun- 
tries in South America and the Orient, 
on bases which proved to be equally un- 
substantial. 

But the reconstruction of Europe and 
the restoration of world trade and the 
whole international economic system did 
not proceed with anything like the speed 
we had expected. World trade lan- 
guished, and neither European countries 
nor those of South America and the 
Orient that were dependent upon Europe 
for a market were able to pay their debts 
or continue purchasing in war quantities 
or on the war price level. 


Were Farmers Prudent? 


LL these were forces far outside the 
farmer’s ability to control, or even 
influence. But what did he do within 
his own domain? Did he proceed with 
the utmost of business caution, with his 
foot on the brake of his own little pri- 
vate car instead of on the accelerator? 
Well, I know some cool-blooded and 
hard-headed farmers who did just that, 
and who weathered the storm in pretty 
good shape. 

I remember one Iowa farmer who said: 
“When Iowa land gets to a price of $300 
an acre, I can’t afford to own it. If some- 
body else wants to pay that, he can have 
it, and I'll rent or take a vacation.” 

He was the sort of farmer who was 
shrewd enough to sell wheat on a $2.90- 
basis, or $2.75 in September 1920. He 
didn’t join the National Wheat Growers’ 
Association, which bound every member 
to put a padlock on his granary until the 
market paid a price of $3.13 a bushel as 
established by the price-fixing committee 
on a “cost-of-production” basis. Many 
farmers seemed to think that they could 
adjust the whole farm business to what- 
ever peak price might be registered, how- 
ever briefly or under whatever abnormal 
circumstances. 

One of the particular conditions of this 
post-war period was the serious break- 
down of railroad service during a car 
shortage. For a while the price of corn 
on the Chicago market zoomed up to 
$1.95 a bushel. A certain farmer of my 
acquaintance liked round figures, and 
decided that he wouldn’t sell his corn 
for less than $2.00. As a matter of fact, 
he held it for two years and sold it for 
55 cents. 

The mere fact that a few carloads of 
corn could during a car shortage be sold 
on an emergency basis to a few buyers 
who were in the most extreme need, did 
not at all mean that there was ever a de- 
mand for the whole crop at any such level. 


Farmers Wise and Otherwise 


Y AND large, farmers in this period 
divided into two classes. One of 


them took the short look, rode the cur- 
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rent tide of the price boom, and exerted 
their influence to exaggerate rather than 
correct it. They considered that the ex- 
pense level of the moment was a stand- 
ard estimate of cost of production. They 
bid against each other for land at fancitul 
prices with a shoe-string payment. They 
caused sales records at pure-bred auctions 
to read as if Diamond Jim had been the 
only bidder. They made the “sucker” 
list for salesmen of fly-by-night oil com- 
panies and promoters of superfluous pack- 
ing houses. They sought to capitalize a 
moment of fantastic profit margins into 
a general and permanent price structure 
for agriculture. 

The other group took a long look, 
remembered what they had learned about 
prices and values in previous years, and 
at a time when people were sober. They 





put their money into sound investments 
and spent their evenings figuring how 
they could increase efficiency and hold 
down farming costs, rather than conjur- 
ing up impossible schemes for supporting 
prices at artificial levels by refusing to 
sell. 

This is not to say that American farm- 
ers were responsible for all the economic 
ills that they have suffered since the fall 
of 1920. It does say, however, that many 
farmers, through their short-sightedness 
and failure to keep their heads in boom 
times, added to these troubles instead of 
cushioning their shock. 

And this is said in no spirit of criticism, 
for I have tremendous admiration for the 
fortitude of the mass of American farm- 
ers. They met with skill the serious prob- 
lems of readjustment which were thrust 
upon them not merely by the disruptions 
of the World War, but by rapidly chang- 
ing technique within their own industry. 

What I am hoping is that the mistakes 
which some farmers made in the last 
boom period may help all farmers to 
avoid similar mistakes, if we should have 
just ahead of us another violent rise in 
commodity prices. 


Inflation vs. Price Advance 


LEASE notice that I have not said 

“price inflation.” I have kept away 
from that much abused term, because I 
do not want to lend my support to the 
idea that steps which have been taken 
with reference to our money and credit 
system make a run-away boom inevitable. 

What I want to say is that our ample 
supply of gold and silver and the high 
degree of elasticity provided in our credit 
system makes it possible for us to travel 
the road of prosperity at a brisk pace and 
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to keep it up indefinitely. We can “go 
places” and have a fuller economic life 
than any 125 million people ever knew 
before. 

But large horsepower may not merely 
be used; it may also be abused. The real 
question is whether we have and will 
use adequate controls. Does this high- 
powered car have safe brakes and a good 
driver? 

This is a question that the wisest man 
cannot answer today. We shall all know 
a little more next year, and a few wise 
men will be able to peer a little into the 
future. The year 1938 will reveal some- 
thing more from the test of experience. 
But new elements are always coming into 
the problem. The point to remember is 
that we are driving a new model car. 
We are operating it under different con- 
ditions than those obtaining in 1920, and 
from time to time we change drivers— 
to say nothing of advice from the back- 
seat. 

For myself, I am hopeful. Trying as 
conditions are, they are much less dan- 
gerous than those of 15 years ago. Fur- 
thermore, I am inclined to be optimistic 
as to the prospect that the safety devices 
which have been installed will prove to 
be helpful in times of danger. 

We should recall that the price rise of 
1919-1920 was from relatively high levels 
to those unprecedented since the Civil 
War. And this was matched step by step 
by the further stretch of credit and en- 
largement of the debt burden. Today, 
we are moving up from prices which for 
most of the basic commodities have been 
depressed for some years below ordinary 
levels. We are still far below the normal 
credit ratio, and we are catching up with 
our existing debt rather than expanding 
it out of proportion to our reviving ability 
to pay. 


Debts and Taxes 


OME people express great alarm over 
the growth of the federal debt. Is 
this situation parallelled by that of 1919? 
On the face of it, yes. And yet there are 
underlying differences. Then, we had 
been piling up public debt to new peaks 
through the issue of successive Liberty 
Loans capped by the final effort of the 
Victory Loan. 

But those loans were for the destruc- 
tive purposes of war, and even where 
they were used to build up producing 
plants at home, it was in the lines of 
munitions plants, shipyards, and other 
types of equipment not demanded by 
peace-time activities. 

The present debt, on the other hand, 
has been incurred for the purposes of 
constructing useful public works, of 
enabling normal industrial construction 
to be carried on, of extending financial 
assistance to farmers in the carrying out 
of production adjustments and conserva- 
tion efforts, and of enabling unemployed 
industrial workers to continue to eat food 
and wear clothing. 

(Continued on page 59) 
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A CHRISTMAS PRESENT TO A MILLION 
YOUNG PEOPLE 


W882 Christmas present can a poor editor give to a 
million young farm people? Something cheap, of 
course. A million purchases, even in a five-and-ten, run into 
more money than I ever saw. So what can I give? 

Well, advice is cheap. Why not pass it out with lavish hand? 
So here’s a present for all of you who are just too old to hang 
up your stockings. If you don’t like it, send it back. 

7 ° 


TRIKE out on your own. Move fast. Today you have the 

chance of a lifetime. The Abundant Life is yours for the 
taking. But Santa Claus will never give it to you. Nor can 
anybody else. The harder kind hearts with soft heads try to 
give it to you, the less abundantly will you live. Gifts turn 
sturdy characters into spongers and loafers. 

In town and country alike today, millions of young people 
are living on Santa Claus. Sometimes the old Nick is Dad, 
sometimes Mom, sometimes big brother Jim, sometimes the 
City Fathers—Uncle Sam oftenest of all. A shortage of jobs 
in town and a reduction of tilled acres on the farm, combined 
with the rapid improvements in machines and methods, both 
in factories and on farms, make more and more difficult the 
task of establishing oneself in life on a sound, independent 
basis. Easy—oh, how easy!—to take the dole and let the 
morals slide, nor heed the rumble of a distant doom. 

Move fast, young Americans! Six million of you have 
crossed the thirty-year line and still stand and wait for some- 
thing to turn up. Altogether too many drape themselves over 
store counters, play pool, go fishing in fishless waters, and let 
the precious hours melt away. 

The young farm men and women among these millions are, 
on the whole, much luckier than their city contemporaries; 
for at least there is always some honest work around the barn 
and in the wood lot that keeps the muscles fit and the spirits 
brisk. 

But even among our rural population I now find more 
dawdlers and dolesters than were visible ten years ago. Few 
are willing shirkers. Most of them have been forced into idle- 
ness by circumstances beyond their control. The disasters of 
recent years have retarded their progress in the very decade of 
life when progress is normally fast and easy. So thousands 
have become discouraged and no longer try to forge ahead. 

Then too there are ten million young people between twenty- 
five and thirty, few of whom have ever held genuine jobs. 
Four out of five potter around home or accept government re- 
lief jobs. And many of them are coming to accept this as a 
destiny which cannot be resisted. Fathead fatalism poisons 
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many a mind. Unless the poison is soon sloughed off, the char- 
acter of America will be permanently changed for the worse. 

Whether in town or country, these young Americans have 
never known the Old America. They know only the world 
of Dillinger and the world of Santa Claus. The bold choose 
Dillinger, the timid and the lazy choose Santa Claus. Of the 
two groups, I fear the Santa Claus party much more than the 
Dillinger party. Those who go the way of crime are relatively 
few, and their very violence brings their quick downfall. 
But those who Jove Santa Claus are as numberless as the sands 
of ocean and will, within a few years, take over America. 

What sort of an America will this be when self-help, initi- 
ative, personal freedom and pioneering give way to doles and 
the public planning of private lives and polite slavery and 
marking time endlessly? 

I don’t know, but I’m sure that it will be a pretty unpleasant 
place for the kind of people who made this country. 

Now, it seems to me that young farm people can lead 
American youth on to a better way of life more success- 
fully than any city group. For the spirit of sane individualism 
and self-help burns more fiercely in country hearts than in the 
narrowed souls of the crowded, dirty, gang-ridden town, where 
people have grown accustomed to being kicked around and 
bottle-fed and hog-tied. 
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Y Christmas present to young farm men and women is 
just this advice. Somebody is going to seize the reins of 
political power in this country very soon. This unknown leader 
will almost certainly try to masquerade as Santa Claus. He 
will offer free homes, free farms, free living after fifty, free - 
love perhaps, and free-for-all frolics on public playgrounds. 
Unless you move fast to block him, he will win. To block 
him, you must kick Santa Claus out, discredit him, and end 
all doles and free bounties. 

You, more clearly than any city group, know that life is 
hard work; that each man must take chances; that he who 
takes great chances is entitled to some of the great rewards of 
success no less surely than he must be willing to pay the price 
of his failures. Far more clearly than most city youth, you 
understand the blessings of science, invention, thoughtful plan- 
ning, and audacious pioneering. Your one disadvantage is 
your geography; you are widely scattered. But automobiles 
and telephones and radio will, if intelligently used, overcome 
this lone handicap. 

I urge you to assume leadership of tomorrow’s America, in 
which those now under thirty will be owning and managing 
all of our institutions, for better or for worse. 

Perhaps this advice is cheap. But following it will prove 
costly. There is nothing about it soft or easy. It will mean 
sacrifices and study. It will surely bring many a disappoint- 
ment. It will hurt at times. So don’t say that my. Christmas 
present is any five-and-ten trinket! 


Pe 
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4 THE small, sim- 
. ple things are the 
~/ ones that make 
Christmas the loveliest day in the year. 
The thoughtful words spoken at the right 
moment. The tiny expressions of affec- 
tion, and the messages that come unex- 
pectedly from far away. The dear mem- 
ories of the past, and the bright hopes of 
the future. These are the things that spell 
lasting beauty—these are the very fabric 
of Christmas! 

If I were to take soul inventory I would 
jot down a column of glowing items upon 
the spiritual credit sheet marked Christ- 
mas. These items would not be in the 
least elaborate, either. The column 
wouldn't include extravagant gifts that I 
have received, such as a bottle of per- 
fume so precious that I scarcely had the 
courage to open it and enjoy its sweet- 
ness. It wouldn't take in the fine, hand- 
drawn napkins that cost more, far more, 
than their giver could afford to spend. 
It would completely ignore the bedroom 
slippers so fragile of tint that I knew the 
first wearing would soil them irreparably. 

Ah, no! My credit sheet wouldn’t men- 
tion a certain many-coursed Christmas 
dinner served by impeccable waiters at 
an enormous city hotel. Nor would it in- 
clude a Christmas house party so gay and 
glittering that some guests forgot the 
meaning of the day that was being cele- 
brated. My inventory’s credit sheet would 
mention carols sung softly beneath a win- 
dow, and candle-light painting a path 
across the snow to guide the Christ 
Child’s feet, and my mother—on the day 
before Christmas—stufiing the turkey 
and stirring mince meat, and making 
cranberry jelly (not sauce; the stiff kind) 
in heart-shaped moulds! 

I would feature, in my column of 
beauty, a wee child’s cry of unadulterated 
rapture at the sight of her first Christ- 
mas tree, and the picture of a dear old 
couple of my acquaintance sitting, 
wrinkled hand in hand, before a hearth 
banked in holly. I would write of the 
mistletoe that always hung in the back 
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I] wonder if the Christmases in Heaven 
Reflect the little joys we know on earth— 
I wonder if small angels hang up stockings, 


And if the older ones share songs and mirth? 
I wonder if God lights warm stars for candles, 
And sits, enthroned, beneath a greensbranched tree, 


I wonder if the Christmases in Heaven 


Reflect those joys that mean so much to me? 


I wonder if, where streets are paved in glory, 


There will be tinsel to toss back the light— 


] wonder if a silver-throated choir 


Will take the place of carols, Christmas night? 


] wonder if the halos all about me 
Will make me quite forget the wreaths of 
I wonder, in the majesty of Heaven, 


If there'll be room for laughter, love and folly? 


I wonder if the Christmases in Heaven 
Will be so swept with pearly afterglow 
That I'll forget the sudden, sighing rapture 
Of seeing moonlight on new fallen snow? 
I wonder if that vast and shining country 


Where wanderers, at last, may cease to roam, 
Will lend my soul, for one enchanted moment, 


The thrill of Christmases | knew at home? 


~<~<<<<<<<<<<<<<>>>>>>>>>>> >>> 


parlor of the home in which I lived as a 
girl, and I would try to express in words 
the silver sound of sleigh bells ringing 
across the frosty air! 


These are Christmas memories worth 


having, worth carrying through life and 
—if possible—beyond life! 


HAVE heard any number of people 
say: “I can’t afford to celebrate Christ- 


mas this year. I’m going to forget it!” 
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I’ve heard any number of 
other folk remark: “I’m not 
giving any gifts, and I don’t 
want to receive any.” 


I've heard grown-ups 
murmur, “Christmas is a 
day for children; we’re too 
old to worry about it!” 

Such sentences send cold 
shivers up and down my 
spine. For the people who 
say them aren’t being sensi- 
ble, and modern, and self- 
sacrificing. They’re being 
foolish and backward and 
selfish. 

Putting Christmas on a 
“can't afford” basis is put- 
ting it on a cash basis alone, 
and Christmas happiness 
doesn’t depend upon money 
—it depends upon far more 
fundamental things. 

As for forgetting Christ- 
mas! Well, if it’s possible 
to forget Christmas it’s pos- 
sible to forget all the other 
worth while things in the 
world. Such as hope and faith and 
charity and the Baby who was born in 
the stable. 

“[’m not giving any gifts—and I don’t 
want to receive any!’ The folks who say 
that are overlooking the greatest gift of 
all—the gift of love that bears neither 
price tag nor sales slip. 

“God so loved the world that he gave 
his only begotten son!” 

(Continued on page 62) 
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2 eee ¢ WHEN is a legume not a 
a 742 legume? Scientifically speak- 
5 uaeanz ing, a legume is a plant that 
years its seed in a pod like a bean, but 
this is far from being the general under- 
standing of the word legume. 

To the farmer the mere mention of 
legumes suggests certain peculiarities not 
found among the grains, the grasses and 
other crops. Yes, legumes are something 
different—they improve the soil. They 
have been known for centuries as soil 
builders, though the real reason why is 
not so thoroughly understood, even by 
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those who grow them. 

Some will say, “Sure—that’s easy— 
legumes increase the soil nitrogen—they 
have nodules on their roots.” And some 
may go so far as to say that legumes 
utilize the free nitrogen in the air. They 
are partly correct. But legumes do not 
necessarily increase the soil nitrogen, and 
occasionally they may be found growing 
well in certain soils without a single 
nodule on their roots. 

They are still legumes, but are said to 
be “uninoculated” because nodules are 
absent. Legumes without nodules on 
their roots actually rob the soil of nitro- 
gen—they cease to function as_ soil 
builders. Fortunately for farmers every- 
where, thanks to the scientific discovery 
of legume bacteria, it is not necessary 
today to grow uninoculated legumes. 


Soil-Building Bacteria 

| Reepateae bacteria were discovered 

nearly half a century ago. Since their 
discovery we have accumulated ample 
evidence to show definitely that they are 
the fellows who make legumes real soil 
builders. They are responsible for the 
high protein content of legume seeds and 
hay. 

Yet these bacteria—so small that they 
must be magnified 1,000 times in order 
to see them through the microscope— 
have completely baffled scientists up to 
the present time. They have successfully 
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Nodules on roots (upper right) mean 
legumes are working. Some soils need 
lime for good results with legumes 


kept their secret of how it is possible for 
them to change the free nitrogen of the 
air into a form that can be readily ab- 
sorbed by the legume plants. This mys- 
terious process is called nitrogen-fixation. 

Picture a newly-seeded field of alfalfa. 
Seedlings are just emerging from the 
carefully prepared soil. There is not 
much activity visible above the surface, 
but if the eyes of the microscope could 
penetrate the first three or four inches 
of soil, we would see countless numbers 
of micro-organisms, each kind actively 
engaged in carrying on its own particu- 
lar work. In most cases, as with the 
legume bacteria, the duties of these busy 
bodies are highly specialized. 

At this stage of the alfalfa plant, 
legume bacteria are entering the tiny root 
hairs. Within a week or ten days, due 
to the rapid multiplication of these bac- 
teria and their stimulation of the cell 
walls of the root and surrounding tissue, 
nodules are formed. These continue to 
grow larger with the growth of the plant. 
As many nodules develop as seem to be 
necessary to supply the nitrogen require- 
ments of the crop. 

The bacteria, sensing the needs of their 


host, lose no time in furnishing the young 
plants with available nitrogen which they 
have captured from the air. In return for 
this favor, they are repaid. The legume 
supplies them with the carbohydrate ma- 
terial they use as energy fuel. 

The nodule itself is mainly a mass of 
highly specialized plant tissue which 
houses the legume bacteria and serves as 
a go-between for the legume plant and 
the bacteria. It is connected with the 
main part of the plant in such a way that 
perfect teamwork is made possible. The 
nodule contains on an average about 
seven per cent nitrogen. The bacteria go 
through a normal life cycle. First they 
are very active, then more or less inactive, 
and finally they die, making room for 
new ones to carry on. 


Bacteria Are Very Small 
EING small, these bacteria depend 
upon their large numbers to accom- 
plish their results. For example, a nodule 
one-eighth of an inch in diameter was 
found to contain as many as 625,000,000 
bacterial cells, although when this figure 
was determined only about 125,000,000 
were alive and actively carrying on the 

job of fixing atmospheric nitrogen. 
For such minute things legume bac- 
teria are amazingly particular and selec- 

(Continued on page 57) 






















NANCY 


could spot a letter 
that fall at a dis- 
tance of ten miles 


MR. JUDD came to breakfast, 
A the last Tuesday in February it 
“eKeE«E was, and his hands so cold that 
he couldn’t hang on to his coffee cup. 
He said he'd been up most of the night 
with Waw-Waw. Said it was so low- 
down chilly that he didn’t have the satis- 
faction of a good cuss the whole night. 
Whenever he'd open up with a red-hot 
string of swear words, he'd hear a siss 
and then a feeble sizzle, and maybe after 
a while a faint Pshaw or an Oh-My would 
trickle back to his ear drums. ‘Course, he 
couldnt make any headway, what with 
good words deteriorating on him like 
that. 

Waw-Waw is Mr. Judd’s prize white- 
face bull. Mr. Judd named him after a 
bottle of fancy imported meat sauce that 
Nancy brought back the time she went 
to England. Mr. Judd has always liked 
catsup. Nancy told him she'd found a 
mixture that could perforate a stove lid, 
and that could perform miracles in con- 
cealing the taste of mutton. 

By now you'd ought to know that what 
a cowman thinks of mutton is serious. 
Mind you, I don’t always say that they 
come out on top in this notion. It’s just 
that their taste never changes. 


Ww ELL, Waw-Waw 


had got hisself quartered in a narrow stall 
during the cold snap, and he’d started his 
usual quarrel with the wood-work. Mr. 
Judd said he didn’t mind seeing a barn 
or two splintered up, but that this special 
white-face was pretty valuable. 
Personally, I was downright sad that 
Waw-Waw hadn’t done the job up brown 
and battered his young life away. Seemed 
like I hated to have Mel and his dad 
tag after Nancy so soon. Mr. Judd was 
all set to take Waw-Waw to a_ horse 
doctor in Billings. He figured there was 
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an internal injury, but that he’d make 
sure before he administered the pertect 
pill. He meant a bullet, you might know. 

They bundled Waw-Waw into a stock 
truck on runners, and then tamped him 
around with straw unul he was as help- 
less as a bunch of bananas i. a crate. 

They got off about noon. There was 
a chain and a couple of shovels on the 
back end of the sled, just in case. Once 
they got off our ten-mile stretch of road- 
way Mel was going to unhook, ride over 
to the Three-Dot ranch and come back 
with a borrowed truck. They'd make 
Billings by night. 


Mayse they'd even- 
tually meet up with Nancy. I couldn't 
figure out her or her dad. He’s one of 
these talk-funny men that improves with 
age. You get so interested that you forget 
that you’ve been working for an old 
Turk. He’s generous, hard-working, and 
nobody ever called his bluff, ‘cause he 
never is caught in a tight place with low 
cards. 

You see, I had a lot to think about that 
morning after they left. I fussed around 
the kitchen picking up a little snack of 
lunch. There wasn’t hardly any one left 
to cook for. I filled up stoves and 
watched drafts and looked to see if Old 
3ill had got slack on the back-porch bin. 
It was forty below that morning, and 
thirty-five at noon. 


W E WERE sitting at 


the kitchen table about four o’clock and 
Bill was squinting his bad eye and hoping 
that I'd get his fifth cup of coffee poured 
before he’d have to say mud, when we 
heard the scrape of runners. I couldn't 
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Tomorrow a soft wind would be coaxing the 
Beartooths, but today, what with Waw-Waw 
lost and four frozen strangers found, it was 
cold around the Enn-slash-zee ranch. In two 
parts—PART I. 


see through the frost on the window, but 
I could hear the horses pawing and snort- 
ing, and that’s always an exciting sound. 
I hustled out to the door and met Mr. 
Judd. 

“Emma,” he puffed out, “you help. It’s 
too soon for hot water and whiskey, but 
I hope it won't be very long.” 

You might know that I'd always be 
the kind to have a hot teakettle setting 
ona good fire. As for Mr. Judd, he keeps 
the best there is in his own bedroom 
closet, but don’t think that he has to 
stock up often or throw out many empties. 

“Is it so bad we got to use snow and 
kerosene?” I just couldn’t believe that 
Mel could get hisself frozen in such a few 
hours no matter how cold it was. 


Ricur then Mel and 
Bill lugged them in. Four, all strangers. 
And it was all they could do to keep their 
feet under them for the little distance 
from the truck into the kitchen. Tears 
were frozen on their lashes and cheeks. 
There was straw in their hair and all over 
their clothes. It was no time to hang 
back. 

“Bill,” I said, “you work on the young 
feller. Mel, you take the old gentleman. 
Mr. Judd can handle the girl, and I'll do 
the Missis.” 

Just then the back door slammed and 
somebody tore through the kitchen. I 
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couldn't believe my eyes. It was Nancy. 

“She's so mad and scared she ain’t 
cold,” puffed Mr. Judd. “Don’t worry. I 
can’t get any pry on this outfit until they 
have a night’s rest. Right now we'll keep 
our minds on what we're looking at.” 

Mr. Judd poured kerosene into a basin 
and rubbed the girl’s hands easy. “Stay 
with us, girl. We'll explore around until 
we're sure you aren’t holding back any 
ice areas, and then you can sleep.” He 
looked my way. 

“Emma, you should have seen ’em. 
They were stalled all night. Pretty tough. 
Nancy insulted the whole family, cussed 
the boy friend, slapped the sister, and 
kept them all from freezing fast. She 
took all the robes and wrapped up the 
old lady and pounded the rest of them 
on the back.” 

Things were pretty informal in the 
kitchen by this time, what with straw 


and puddles all over the floor. Pant legs, 





silk stockings, and such don’t mean a 
thing when there’s a bit of human flesh 
waiting to be thawed out real cautious 
like. 

I'd look at Mel kneeling in front of 
the old woman. He'd rub her blue little 
feet, and he’d rub her slim, blue little 
hands, and then he'd urge her to sip 
something. Her lips were worse than 
blue,—white. There’s nothing like forty 
below and fear to age a human face. Mel 
looked as old as she did. 

Mr. Judd never let down until the last 
one was in bed. Separate, mind you. I 
wasn’t trying to sort them out for the 
sake of saving on bedding. 


Here I have got to go 
back and tell you about the ranch, and 
about chinooks. Don’t forget now, we 
don’t live on a dude ranch. By we, I 
mean Mr. Judd, his two children, Mel 
and Nancy, and me. On the map in the 
school geography we're stuck up against 
a wall of mountains between Cody and 
Billings. On the Northern-Pacific folder 
we ain’t even a speck, and I don’t mean 
ink, either. 

Of course, there’s the Bright Morning 
Dude Ranch that belongs to Hank Miller, 
and not fifteen miles away. It has a big 
red circle around it. And don’t think that 
that red circle can’t make Mr. Judd see 
more of the same color. Hank Miller was 
heating a running iron and swinging a 
long rope from Bozeman to the Powder 
River when Mr. Judd was just a dern’ 


THINGS vere pretty informal 
in the kitchen by this time. Pant legs and 
silk stockings don’t mean a thing when 
there’s human flesh to be thawed out 
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good hand to look after his boss’ cows. 
Now, to hear Hank Miller tell it, you'd 
think he’d won the West single-handed. 
And that kind of lip burns up most of 
the cow hands who rode the old range. 

We don’t have a fancy name like Bright 
Morning. (It ss pretty, ain’t it?) We're 
the N/Z. Enn-slash-zee is how you say 
it. In the old stage days we were a Post 
Office, but now there’s a free delivery 
route that goes by our box ten miles down 
country. 

Old Mr. Judd is all against dudes. Says 
they ruin a country. Says they mean too 
much horse-shoeing, sore-backed horses, 
fancy saddles, air mattresses, he-cooks in 
white aprons, and dam’ poor son-in-laws. 
He'll stick to hay and white-faces, and 
he'll hope for good range and not a band 
of sheep between him and Death Valley. 

I kinda like dudes. It’s nice to have a 
lot of fun going on and to be hearing a 
new kind of talk. But no white-aproned 
fellers. Blue denim’s plenty good, and 
I'll do the wearing. 


Or COURSE, the min- 
ute I say son-in-law, Nancy comes into the 
picture, and the chinook gets side-tracked 
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again. But I’m leading up. Don’t crowd 
me. 

You'd like Nancy. Twenty-five, may- 
be. A shade too strong-looking to be 
called slim. 

Did you ever picket a horse and have 
him tangle in the rope? Or maybe find 
himself snubbed around a bush and too 
close to a fence for comfort? Well, if it’s 
a little roman-nosed cayuse he'll go plumb 
crazy. He'll pull and twist until he’s so 
rope-burned that it'll make you sick to 
look at him. Then, there’s the kind of 
horse that will throw himself. I once 
saw a big bay tied to a bit of scrub oak 
not much higher than his shoulder. He 
threw himself and broke his neck. And 
I remember a little sorrel mare with a 
flax mane. She stood on a bank between 
a ditch and a barbed-wire fence, wound 
up in her picket rope, trembling, but 
never picking up her feet until I set her 
loose. Many a horse would have plunged 
and been cut to ribbons. 


Nancy was on a 
picket rope this winter. The ranch itself 
was her picket pin, and it was affection 
for Mel and her dad that kept her close 
to home. She was feeling the long rope 
of home ties for the first time in her life, 
and standing, fairly still, turning around 
easy, as if to try things out before getting 
panicky, and all the time getting a look 
in her eyes that I’d never seen before. 
And I didn’t have sense enough to know 
that she was trapped, and trembling in- 
side because of the effort it took to keep 
still while waiting for the picket rope to 
get itself untied. 

Mel and Mr. Judd were Nancy’s best 
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and worst medicine. No girl ever had 
better men folks, but you and I both know 
that a girl’s own men folks were never 
meant to hold top place forever. I’m 
using hindsight, you understand, in tell- 
ing this story. At the time my foresight 
was pretty short. 

We've never been the kind to have 
trouble with our kids. Take Mel. He’s 
too steady, if anything. Twenty-five 
years of being his dad’s top hand has sort 
of robbed him of what they call in the 
magazine a sheer joy in everything. He'll 
give me a steady look out of those gray 
eyes of his’n and he'll say, “Home of my 
own, Emma? Not while dad can pay you 
enough to turn hot cakes like these.” 


MEL was ten when his 
mother died. I’d almost made up my 
mind to run off with a fool cow-hand that 
was going to South America that summer, 
Mel’s cheeks used to be rosy like his, but 
they're tanned as a squaw’s legging now. 
Mel never liked the Bright Morning 
Ranch either. He was brought up to 
consider good cow country as something 
powerful near sacred. So, last summer, 
when Nancy up and started riding over 
to the Bright Morning, a dude ranch at 
that, there was plenty of words moving 
around, 

“What do they have at Hank Miller’s 
that we don’t?” Mel would ask. 

“Plenty. A lot of guests who are 
pleasant to meet.” 
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HE didn’t mind seeing a barn or 
two splintered up, but this special white- 
face was valuable 
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“Guests. Yes,—for pay. A batch of 
saddle-sore dudes. What’s pleasant about 
a gang like that?” 


“Don’t check all of Hank’s  short- 
comings against his guests.” Nancy 


didn't plunge, remember. She'd talk low 
and easy. And Mel would look at her, 
and you'd know he was sizing up what a 
fine piece of woman-flesh she was, and 
how he’d never want her mixed up with 
some of the cheap, talk-dirty, drinking 
rats he'd seen hanging around the rodeos 
in dude clothes. I expect he was unrea- 
sonable, all right. 

“I’m not checking on Hank. What 
bites me is the fact that you're giving the 
loose-mouthed herd such a wide open 
chance to have a laugh on Dad. You 
know, he’s never used judgment about 
keeping his opinion to himself whenever 
Hank crosses his line of scent. Why don’t 
you ask these very pleasant people to come 
over here?” 

“No go,” laughed Nancy. 
getting warm. Not people. A person.” 

“Sure,” put in Mr. Judd. “Some horsey 
lad that can’t stick his saddle this far. | 
hope there’s a blister between him and 
his saddle as long as he lives. What about 
the bicycling chap we used to hear about 
when you first came home? The one who 
was doing the hills and dales of England. 
At least, he had a mount he could handle. 
And pleasant.” 

Nancy shot her dad a funny look, but 
she didn’t explain. She was touchy for 
the first time in her life. She knew she 
didn’t need protection. She didn’t talk 
back any more. She stood quiet, not 
tugging, but waiting, hoping that some- 
how her picket rope would unsnarl and 
drop away from her. We couldn't see 
then how the rope was twisted. 


W ELL, the fall weather 


tapered off and so did the dude season. 
Little flare-ups of talk got scarcer. Nancy 
could spot a letter in the mail-box at a 
distance of ten miles. Mel and Mr. Judd 
were keen on the back tracks. They 
seemed to know when she’d been reading 
some special letter or other. Once Mr. 
Judd said, “It’s a cinch, the dude boy 
must be handier at writing than riding.” 

Nancy never let on she heard, but the 
next morning she said real casual that she 
was going down to Billings. She asked 
Mel to take her to the main road in the 
car, and then she’d catch the "bus. 

I spoke up then. “What’s Billings got 
that we ain’t?” 

“Not very much, Emma. I need to do 
a little loafing in a dentist’s chair, and 
maybe I'll brush up on my typing in 
some commercial school. I thought I'd 
stay down and drift back when the ice 
goes out.” 


(Continued on page 63) 
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3 THE final measure of crop 
Og: return for 1935 is both a sur- 
S ameaaag prise and a disappointment. 
There are marked irregularities of pro- 
duction, but generally speaking, yields 
are sub-normal and unsatisfactory, both 
as to crop volume and quality. 

With the exception of cotton, there 
are great areas where failure of the 
standard cash crops are recorded, while 
at the other extreme there are smaller 
areas where good yields were secured. 

The standard crops showing yields 
below normal are corn, wheat, oats and 
flax: the important crops that are above 
average are cotton, rye, hay and tobacco. 
Except for cotton, the year should be 
classed as distinctly unsatisfactory. For 
fruits we have an outturn well above 
normal for apples and grapes, while 
peaches, pears and citrus fruits are short. 
Animal feeds, both grain and forage, are 
ample to excessive, in comparison with 
numbers of live stock. 

The corn crop is, of course, much 
larger than the semi-failure of last year, 
our final estimate calling for a volume 
of 2,262,000,000 bushels against 1,319,- 
000,000 last year, with an average yield 
of 1% bushels per acre less than aver- 
age for a series of years. The pre- 
liminary government estimate is for 
2,211 million bushels. 


VIVA 


Western Corn 
ISTRIBUTION of the crop is very 


irregular. West of the Missouri 
river it ranges from partial to complete 
failure, with a total production insufh- 
cient for ordinary needs. This area in- 
volves some 17 million acres and to it 
may be added a large part of Missouri 
and many counties in west central and 
southwestern Iowa. 
By contrast, the great corn belt from 
central Iowa to Ohio has a good crop, as 
far as quantity goes. The season’s record 


of rainfall furnishes the explanation of 
these variations in yields. In the western 
area, including South Dakota, the crop 
deficiency was due to drought. The 
good yields east of the Mississippi river 
correspond with ample rainfall in July 
and August. 

The volume of the corn crop, while 
much below the average for a series of 
years, cannot be called a short crop when 
prospective demand is taken into con- 
sideration. The number of meat-produc- 
ing animals is still sub-normal, and this 


ere eL LLL} 


It is now possible to get a fairly 
complete picture of the results of 
farm operations for 1935, and a 
preliminary judgment on grain 
prospects for 1936—which are, 
incidentally, none too good. This 
summary is based on latest re- 
ports from the staff of 1500 
crop correspondents maintained 
jointly by Mr. Snow and the 
Farm Journal. 


OTT OMe LT eT | 


is a shortage that cannot possibly be cor- 
rected before another year. 

This shortage in animals to be fed, 
coupled with heavy supplies of other feed 
grains like low grade wheat, barley, rye 
and soy beans, makes it clear that feed 
grains are in excess of prospective de- 
mand. 

The quality of the corn crop is below 
normal because of some material frost 
damage and an excessive moisture con- 
tent, so that the crop is curing very 
slowly. 

Right now, Argentine corn dominates 
the market along the Atlantic seaboard. 
At this time of the year, the Ohio and 
Indiana surplus should be supplying that 
market, and the use of Argentine corn 
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is not only displacing an equal amount 
of our own, but is disrupting other mar- 
kets by forcing the Ohio and Indiana 
corn to crowd into other markets. It 
unfavorably affects the market flow and 
the price through the whole surplus corn 


belt. 


Three Short Wheat Crops 


HEAT shows the third succes- 

sive short crop, the result of 
drought in the southwest and black rust 
in the northwest. Our estimate today is 
a winter wheat crop of 411,000,000 bush- 
els, with 157,000,000 of spring wheat. 

Drought, rust and a wet harvest has 
lowered quality to a point where the 
volume of millable wheat is much smaller 
than the crop figures would indicate. 
We are importing wheat for the third 
year in succession, and our purchases 
from Canada this year are likely to ex- 
ceed 50 million bushels. 

That is not the worst. We are facing 
another short crop next year, because of 
rain shortage in the western plains area 
from July to October just passed. This 
almost guarantees another short wheat 
yield in Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas and 
Nebraska next year, and in addition, the 
Dakota sub-soils are now dryer than at 
this date for the last two years—which 
developed crop failures. 

Between drought and government acre- 
age restrictions, we appear headed for 
another year of heavy wheat importation. 

The rye, barley and oats crops are 
more than double last year’s outturn, and 
approximate the average for a series of 
years. Oats crop 1,162,000,000 bushels; 
barley 290,000,000, and rye 55,000,000. 
The quality of oats is unsatisfactory, but 
rye and barley crops are ample in size and 
quality for all requirements. 


Soy Beans 
Bn has become a crop of first im- 


portance in the central valley states. 
It points to industrial utilization of farm 
products, and this in turn offers a tre- 
mendous field for crop expansion, 

The yield this year is a little below 
the usual per-acre return, but by reason 
of acreage increases, the volume of pro- 
duction sets a new record at 37,000,000 
bushels, against 17,036,000 bushels last 
year. Out of the present crop we have 
begun an export trade of sizeable im- 
portance. 

Frost damage was material to corn, 
especially in Missouri and Nebraska, and 
the freeze around the end of October 
seriously injured fruit and garden crops 
on the Pacific Coast. Losses were espe- 
cially heavy for apples in Oregon, Wash- 
ington and Idaho, but citrus fruits in 
California escaped serious injury. 

SUMMARY :—The year is one of only 
moderate crop volume, ranging irregu- 
larly from failure to fair results, with gen- 
eral quality of food and feed crops below 


normal. 
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The champion hands—the 26-year-old Carl- 
son paws that set a new husl:ing record of 
41.52 bushels last week. Above, another 
champion—Dr. Raymond L. Ditmars of the 
Bronx Zoo, famed chiefly for his snake lore, 
with four rare meat-eating bats brought 
home from the West Indies. They eat small 
birds and mice whole © Keystone View 








San Francisco grew tired of boarding 

ferry boats whenever she wanted to 

travel east or north. Besides the 

great Golden Gate bridge, building, 

this long bridge to Oakland is com- pees eee « ted dad t St Te ae ee 

ae | along rapidly. Here it crosses . “~~ . SD Ahfaapec tee oe eee Ee ee pp ges re 
erba Buena island © Int. News ' = ee emeeeatanven sae os . eos ee nada 


Believe it or not, the Italians didn’t like it when the French 
took away the Atlantic speed prize with the Normandie. 
Mussolini’s ship-builders are thinking of building a liner on 
this model, streamlined within an inch of its life to cut 
down wind resistance. The row of dingbats where the bridge 
ought to be is a battery of airplane engines 
© Soibelman 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


On the left we have the Bunker Hill—stop! We're wrong. 

It’s the stone shaft at Fort Riley, Kansas, which marks the 

geographical center of the United States. The population 

center is elsewhere, also the movie center. If earthquakes 

should swallow up Montana and Hollywood, they'd have to 
move the shaft, of course © A.P. 
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Mark Twain would have drawled some funny remark if he 
had looked out of his Mississippi pilot-house window and 
seen this contraption streaking along the bank. And fun- 
nier yet if he were told it was named after him. It's the Bur- 
lington’s latest four-car, stainless-steel, Zephyr-type Diesel 
train, running between St. Louis and Burlington © A.P, 


You don’t believe they can 
cut a 14-story building in 
half and move it back five 
feet, do you? Neither did 
we until we saw this pic- 
ture. Fact. Wonderful! In 
Los Angeles. On the right, 
Mr. Roosevelt's private fish- 
ing boat, otherwise the 
fast, powerful cruiser 
Houston © U&U 


This black silk net evening gown 

with sequins and a Juliet cap to 

match is Joan Bennett's own. 
Joan inside. Nice © A.P. 


And on the left is 18-year-old Paul 
Leck, of Washington, Kansas, 
newest FFA Star Farmer 
© Keystone 


Whereas, below, we see Mr. V. V. 
Parma of the Library of Congress, 
with the world’s finest modern 
Bible, printed at Oxford by order 
of King George V. QU&U 





Take a good look at the picture on the left, for 

it’s the first time the Townsend Clubs have 

otten together for a national convention. 

his is not a New Deal guinea-pig experiment; 

but must be taken seriously. Most of these 

people honestly think the Townsend Plan is 
right and would work © Keystone 













Washington, 
November 11 


ARMISTICE DAY, 
“and the political parade 
marches on! Scattered by-elections, held 
in several states last week, prove that 
President Roosevelt's hope tor re-election 
rests almost entirely on the Democratic 
Solid South and the farm states of the 
west. 

As of today, the south he has, as the 
Kentucky election (the only one to 
choose a governor) indicates. The west 
ern farming states he apparently has, 
too, as long as cash benefit payments con 
tinue to pour into the pockets of farm- 
ers, despite a huge deficit in the process- 
ing tax funds for that purpose. 


« » 


WASHINGTON is by now pretty well 
straightened out on election lessons. [n 
New York, where the New Deal political 
chieftains made their major fight, the 
Republicans gained control of the As- 
sembly. True, the Democrats piled up 
a majority of more than 360,000 of the 
combined state vote, but they lost the 
Assembly, the party division returning 
to normal. 

This, of itself, is significant, for it in- 
dicates that Republicans, in the east, are 
returning to the fold and the old two- 
party basis is restored. New York City 
is always more Republican in Presidential 
elections than in city and state affairs. 


« » 
IN PHILADELPHIA, the Guffey-Earle 


Democratic group, backed strenuously by 
the Roosevelt administration, failed to 
elect its nominee for mayor, and thus 
gain a control of Republican Phila- 
delphia that would enable it to con- 
solidate its forces and sweep the state 
next year. 


It boots affable Jim 


nothing for 


Farley to say that because a Republican 
majority of 200,000 was cut to 47,000, the 
New Dealers are bound to carry the state 
next year, for the tremendous use of re- 
lief and WPA funds as vote-gainers may 
not be so effective a year hence. 
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WHAT 


The Republican candidate was ob- 
jectionable to many independent voters, 
who either voted Democratic or stayed 
at home. 

Likewise, Mr. Farley has no answer 
for the fact that the Republican candi- 

the Superior Court, Judge 
B. Cunningham, won by 300,- 
candidate, 


date for 
ft sse E. 
000 over the Democratic 
Robert L. Myers, who made the astonish- 
ing campaign promise that he, it elected, 
would interpret the law in the light of 
the liberal policies of Governor George 


H. Earle. That, it must be admitted, is 
some promise for a candidate for the 
bench, placing a Democratic politician 


above the state’s constitution. 

In Kentucky, it was a field day for the 
New Deal. A. B. “Happy” Chandler 
was elected governor by a huge vote, 
and Mr. Roos« velt’s prestige, which was 
definitely at was saved for the 
state. There is no doubt that purely state 
issues had much to do with the outcome, 


stake, 


such as an unpopular sales tax, but the 
fact remains that the Democratic nomi- 
nee, with Mr. Roosevelt's blessing, won 


by a very impressive vote. 
« » 


WASHINGTON observed other signs 
of a changing political trend. Local elec- 
tions were held in states in the north- 
east and east central sections, and there 
was a general turning out of Democrats 
for Republicans or continuance of Re- 
publicans in office. In these sections, the 
voters are restless again, as they were in 
1932, and the “ins” suffered. 

Significant, too, was the fact that 
Toledo turned down nine different bond 
issues for funds to supplement New 
Deal money for PWA and WPA projects 
in that municipality. Thus Toledo fol- 
lowed the lead of Rhode Island, adding 
another demonstration that taxpayers are 
beginning to question the wisdom of 
so much spending. 


« » 
THE flying visit of W. L. Mackenzie 
King, new Canadian premier, aroused 


considerable interest here, and more 


ap 


THE NATIONAL CAPITAL IS SAYING AND DOING 


speculation. His purpose was to speed 
up negotiations for a new trade treaty 
between the two countries, to increase 
trade in both directions. Today, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt announced that the princi- 
ples of the bargain had been agreed on. 

Washington’s memory is reasonably 
long, and it is recalled that in 1911 Mr. 
Taft and the Canadian Liberals put 
through a reciprocity treaty, only to 
have it fail of ratification in Canada. 
This treaty placed on the free list of 
both countries all grain except corn, all 
livestock, several other farm products, 
and a limited list of manufactured goods. 

American farmers felt at the time that 
the Taft administration had sacrificed 
their interests, and that feeling had some- 
thing to do with the defeat of Mr. Taft 
and the election of Wilson in 1912. 


« » 


AT THE present juncture, with Ameri- 
can agriculture already annoyed at in- 
creasing imports of grain and livestock 
from Canada and other countries, it is 
hard to see how a treaty could be framed 
that could possibly satisfy American 
farmers, Canadian farmers, manufac- 
turers and importers, all at the same 
moment. 

As a matter of fact, Washington does 
not believe it can be done. Whatever is 
thought of Mr. Roosevelt here, there is 
no doubt that he is sincere in his desire 
to promote the welfare of agriculture, if 
only to insure his own re-election. That 
he would sign any treaty, the effect of 
which would be to increase the sale of 
Canadian farm products here, is not to 
be credited. Yet that is the very thing 
Premier King has in mind. 


« » 


THE day after Thanksgiving, which he 
always spends at his “second home” in 
Warm Springs, Mr. Roosevelt will ad- 
dress a great Democratic rally at At- 
lanta, the greatest Democratic celebra- 
tion the south has planned in many 
years. It will be a holiday in Georgia, 
numerous excursion trains will pour 








thousands of the state’s citizens into the 
city to hear the President. 

Governor Talmadge, the one southern 
thorn in Mr. Roosevelt’s flesh, will have 
no part in the program. He will not 
welcome the president, will not sit on 
the platform. New Deal leaders, aided 
by Mr. Farley, will see to that. 

Unquestionably, Mr. Roosevelt will 
address himself almost entirely to what 
AAA has done for the southern farmers. 
He will have a ready explanation for 
loss of a huge portion of the foreign cot- 
ton market. 

And this is not all. On December 9, 
the very day the Supreme Court hears 
arguments in the Hoosac Mills case, 
which directly attacks the constitution- 
ality of the AAA processing taxes (the 
Boston Circuit Court of Appeals held 
them unconstitutional), Mr. Roosevelt 
will be in Chicago, chief speaker at the 
annual meeting of the Farm Bureau 
Federation. 

Again, while clever lawyers are at- 
tacking the AAA and the _ processing 
taxes, the President will take advantage 
of this opportunity to present his views, 
his arguments, his claims—selling him- 
self and his policies to the agrarian pop- 
ulation, this time the wheat, corn and 


hog tarmer. 


« » 


THE Supreme Court may follow the 
election returns, as Mr. Dooley said, but 
it never has shown any inclination to 
follow Presidential speeches. If they nul- 
lify the Agricultural Adjustment Act, they 
will well-nigh wreck Mr. Roosevelt's 
farm program, for that program rests 
chiefly on the processing taxes, just as 
Mr. present unquestioned 
popularity in the country rests on the 
benefit payments he has handed out. 
The thought of such an outcome is 
horrible to all New Deal leaders from 
the President down. That is why Mr. 
Roosevelt is preparing to plunge into the 
hearts of the two greatest agricultural 
sections of the country, there to fortify 


Roosevelt's 


his lines. 
« » 


IN JULY and August, first two months 
of the current fiscal year, processing tax 
collections fell $44,000,000 below benefit 
In August, 1934, taxes col- 


This 


payments. 
lected amounted to $39,906,000. 
August, they were $12,821,000. 
So the benefit payments for July and 
August, 1935, totalling $71,612,000, had 
to be taken almost entirely out of bal- 
ances of available funds. This and other 
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payments have reduced the available 
balances from $192,781,000 to $103,669,- 
000. 

Total payments of AAA for the two 
months were: administration costs, 
$7,114,622.23; benefit payments and 
rental, $71,612,285.41; removal and con- 
servation of surplus, $549,569.36; drought 
relief and disease eradication, $3,046,275.- 
35; trust fund operations, $2,176,224.21; 
tax refunds, $4,612,930.04. This makes 
a total of $89,111,906.60. 

If the taxes are declared unconstitu- 
tional, the balance in available funds will 
be quickly wiped out, and Mr. Henry 
Morgenthau, the greatest secretary of the 
Treasury since Woodin, will have to do 
some tall scratching to find the money. 


« » 


THAT Mr. Roosevelt and Secretary 
Hull dislike the neutrality act has been 
clear from the day Congress handed it to 
them. They have gone as far as they can 
under it, probably as far as either one 
would dare go even if they had the power, 
but they want it changed. They want a 
more flexible act, which means they 
want the right to do what they can to 
force an end to hostilities. That would 
mean taking part in certain international 
conversations, probably taking the lead, 
when opportunity presented itself, to 
negotiate a peace. 

There is every indication that Mr. 
Roosevelt will demand more leeway from 
the next Congress, and will not get it. 
The boys on the hill may hand over many 
powers to the White House in a domestic 
emergency, but they jealously guard their 
own right to ratify or reject treaties. 

Congress will pass no resolution that 
will permit the President to exercise his 
own discretion. Somehow or other, 
since 1917, Congress has little faith in a 
President when there is a bang-up war on 
hand somewhere in the world. 


« » 


SECRETARY WALLACE is fond of 
saying that the AAA processing tax is the 
farmer’s tariff. The country must accept 
its responsibility as a creditor nation and 
import more goods than it exports, he 
says. Till then, the processing tax must 
be continued for it is the only protection 
the farmer has in a high-tariff economy, 
which keeps industrial prices up. 

Ill-humored Anti-New-Dealers are ask- 
ing how the processing tax is giving the 
farmer tariff protection? or stimulating 
exports? As a matter of fact, America is 
importing huge quantities of wheat. Im- 
portations from Canada for 15 weeks end- 
ing October 12 were double the same 
period in 1934, the increase being 2,467,- 
000 bushels. Exports for the same period 
were 91,000 bushels against 2,754,000 in 
1934, 

Wheat, rye (we have a countervailing 
duty on Polish rye now to end subsidizing 
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of dumping here), meats, other food 
stuffs are being imported in considerable 
quantities. With gold and silver imports, 
now increasing, foreign countries have 
piled up more than a billion dollars worth 
of exchange in this country in a year, yet 
there is little evidence that they are serv- 
icing debts. 

Much of this credit is going into the 
stock exchange, helping along the credit 
inflation Mr. Roosevelt wants. 


« » 


IT WAS a bad month for some of the 
New Deal’s pet legislation. At Baltimore 
Federal Judge Coleman declared the 
complete Utility Holding Company act, 
death sentence clause and all, unconsti- 
tutional. “Pay no attention to it,” he said 
in effect. 

The Guffey coal act, setting up a little 
NRA for the bituminous coal industry, 
already has started along the court chain, 
and a constitutional test of the Labor 
Relations Board act is imminent. More 
than a dozen complaints have been filed 
with the board against companies doing 
an interstate business, one of them the 
Pennsylvania Greyhound Lines, and the 
act will be tested by one or more of 
the companies. 


« » 


WASHINGTON gets no new ideas from 
the results of the corn-hog referendum 
late in October. Corn-hog producers 
voted to continue an adjustment program 
for next year, and after a study of the 
situation created by the drought and the 
curtailment program, the AAA an- 
nounced a new two-year program calling 
for an increase in hog-marketings of 30 
per cent over that for this year. The 
farmer will be paid a bounty of about 
$2.50 a head for hogs raised, instead of 
a bounty for those not raised in the years 
since this program was adopted, 

It is expected that this upward adjust- 
ment will increase the number of hogs 
for slaughter by 2,000,000 head, bring- 
ing the total to 9,000,000. It is required 
that land taken out of corn production 
be planted with soil improving and 
erosion-preventing crops. 


« » 


IF Mr. Roosevelt’s chief item of business 
is to get himself re-elected, which seems 
to be the case, the Republican party's is 
to find itself a candidate. The situation 
hasn't changed much, except that the 
New Deal ballyhoo lads, such as Harry 
Hopkins and Honest Harold Ickes, are 
taking pot-shots at Governor Alf Landon, 
the Kansas Coolidge. 

Mr. Hopkins attacked Governor Lan- 
don’s budget-balancing claims by saying 
the State of Kansas had not contributed 
“one thin dime” to relief, whereupon Mr. 

(Continued on page 56) 
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SS * nee eee 
*““Money in Circulation” 


F ANY phrase or group of words has ever done more dam- 

age than the one that heads this editorial, we don’t know 

what it is. “Putting money in circulation” is the full expres- 
sion, and the injury. it has done is beyond belief. 

The reason is, that it suggests, and helps millions of people 
to believe, that economic health and prosperity consist in 
taking in and handing out money, regardless of what for. 

Economic health has almost nothing to do with money. It 
consists in a free exchange of goods and services. If people are 
producing goods freely and trading them for other goods and 
services they need and 
would enjoy, that is pros- 
perity. Money is a convent- 
ence in this process. But a 
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ernment aid, retaining only education in technical production, 
as we were doing about 1890, and urging farmers to organize 
themselves for co-operative selling and buying. A policy, in 
other words, of encouraging agriculture to help itself. 

The third policy would be to have the Government inter- 
vene in farm affairs, rejecting the first policy as absurd and the 
second as inadequate and ineflective. Under this plan the 
Government would set up.machinery under which farm prices 
are controlled, either directly or by control of volume of pro- 
duction. If impossible under our present laws, then under a 
constitutional amendment giving the Government power to 
intervene in agriculture and the other raw material industries. 

Of course it is always possible to make some compromise 
or combination of two or even all three of these policies. But 
it helps clear thinking to define and distinguish the three main 
paths a national farm policy may take. 


Spotting the Owner 
} OW do we know which the owner of the automobile is? 
He is the one who always opens the auto door after you 
have closed it, and slams it shut again. 


Steamed with Butter 


ROBABLY it would be wiser not to get into the great 

spinach controversy, in which Poprye and an assorted 
army of parents and health experts are arrayed against a force 
of rebellious children of all ages. 

You don’t have to eat spinach, says Irma M. K. ALtison, 
to get your iron and vitamins. Dozens of other common foods 
contain all the iron and vitamins A, B and C anybody 
needs. Milk, eggs, and vegetables will do it perfectly. 

On the other hand, we do 
think spinach is unjustly 
made the goat for a lot of 
careless cookery. Plain 





nation could ; be highly [ wuar a coun! 
yrosperous without a cent CTO 4 
st sae money circulating ‘ WONDERFUL? 1 
anywhere. CONVALESCENT re 

We doubt if we can do ss... Se “ieee 


much about this, so many 
people have the money de- 
lusion so firmly in their 
heads. But if we could per- 
suade even a few people to 
quit talking about “circulat- | 
ing money.” (which is the 
result), and instead talk 
about producing and ex- 
changing goods and _ serv- 
ices freely (which is the 
cause), we would feel we 
were getting ahead a little. 








{ 
{ 
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Three Policies 


\ HEN people ask us 


—as they sometimes 


vA im 





boiled spinach is awful. 
Properly steamed (no wa- 
ter), dolled up with butter, 
salt, and maybe a cream 
dressing and a few slices of 
hard-boiled egg for looks, 
it’s a right down good dish. 


1s Finland a Friend? 


ITTLE Finland gets 
much applause every 
June and December for 
making her agreed pay- 
ments, and perhaps some 
applause is deserved. 
But Finland gets her 
| American dollars to make 
| her payments how? by 
| selling us sufficient pulp- 
| wood and other commodi- 
| ties to cover the payments. 
| Is that an advantage to us? 
| Perhaps, but certainly not 








do when we are a little 
slow in ducking — what 
ought to be done to put 
agriculture on its feet, ¢o 
stay put, we usually reply 
by pointing out three 
courses that are possible. 

First, of course, is a strict laissez faire policy—to withdraw 
from all special aid to agriculture, abolish AAA, close up the 
Department of Agriculture, the Land Banks, and all agricul- 
tural colleges, the 4-H Clubs, the F. F. A., fire the County 
Agents and “Home Demons,” tell the commission men and 
farm distributors all restrictions are off, and tell farmers to 
go ahead under their own steam. 

The second policy would be to stop all forms of direct gov- 








The old gentleman is feeling better, all right, and he will be out 
of the hospital soon, but it’s a question whether the doctor’s 
dope d.d any good beyond making his face red. 


to our growers of pulp- 


ae ee - wood. If the other nations 


did the same, and sold us 
every year an additional 
$360,000,000 in farm prod- 
ucts and merchandise to 
cover their War Debt payments, would that be an advantage? 
It would not. 

The fact is, if we had shipped the war supplies to the Allied 
Nations as a free gift, instead of a loan, we would be better 
off, they would be better off, and the world would be happier. 
It is too late to correct that blunder. But the next best thing 
would be to cancel the Debts on the books, as they have 
already been cancelled in fact. 








vu 


F. A. LYMAN 


#EPy, TWO miles south of Maple- 
ton, Minnesota, on the Miller 


SS and Son dairy farm, there has 
recently been completed a barn which is 
the first structure of its type in the 
United States. 7 

This type of construction was selected 
by Miller and Son in order to secure a 
hay loft floor which would act as a fire 
shield between the barn floor and the 
hay stored in the loft above, at a cost 
comparable to the usual type of loft floor 
construction, 

This loft floor is constructed of precast 
concrete joists which support a reinforced 
concrete slab. The precast joist type of 
floor construction, although a recent de- 
velopment in building technique, has 
been used to construct firesafe floors in 
several hundred homes. Up to the time 
this barn was built it had not been 
adapted to dairy barn construction. 


Precast Concrete Floor Joists 


RECAST concrete joists are com- 

monly made in a modified I-beam 
shape, eight, ten or twelve inches deep 
with flanges three to four inches wide. 
Each joist is reinforced with a steel rod 
near the bottom of the joist to resist the 
tension in the bottom of the joists caused 
by the floor load. A smaller compression 
reinforce ment bar is placed near the top 
of the joist. The two reinforcing bars are 
held in position until the concrete har- 
dens by means of steel stirrups. 

Forms for placing the floor slab are 
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LOOKING at the mow floor 
from below (upper photo). In lower 
photo, note ends of joists, with forms be- 
tween joists 


supported on spreaders placed crossways 
and supported on the bottom flanges of 
the joists, thus eliminating the temporary 
columns or “shoring” ordinarily used to 
support the forms for concrete floors. 

This simplified form construction is 
one of the major reasons for the economy 
of firesafe floors built with concrete 
joists. 

The joists are cast to the specified 
lengths required for a particular building 
by experienced manufacturers of concrete 
products and delivered to the job ready 
to use. Joists in the Miller and Son barn 
are spaced 24 inches apart, except under 
an oat bin of 3,000 bushels capacity; the 
spacing there is 12 inches. The span 
length, width of spacing in the floor and 
size of reinforcement is determined be- 
fore manufacture, according to the load 
the floor will carry. 

According to the contractor, use of 
firesafe floor construction in this barn did 
not increase total cost more than two to 
three per cent. Inasmuch as concrete 
floors in barns have several times pro- 
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tected large herds of valuable cows from 
harm when the hay in the loft burned, a 
slight additional cost is more than jus- 
tihed. 

This barn is concrete throughout ex- 
cept for the roof. The walls are double, 
having a two-inch air space between the 
inner and outer masonry unit walls. The 
barn is 74 feet by 38 feet 8 inches. It 
contains 30 stalls for the Millers’ fine herd 
of Holstein cows, four calf pens, one bull 
pen and stalls for five horses. 


Modern Barn Equipment 
\ FEED room is located at one corner 


on the outside, and a 14 x 50 con- 
crete stave silo is located on the side of 
the barn near one end. Steel stanchions, 
running water and electric lights are ad- 
ditional items of modern equipment in- 
stalled in this barn and provision has 
been made for installation of a feed and 
litter carrier system. 


Several hundred visitors, many from 


distant points, have come to inspect this 
new method of firesafe floor construction 
pioneered by this progressive farm part- 


nership. 
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‘By M. GLEN KIRKPATRICK 


9, THIS for the turkey grower: 
Bus } ; 
Two 

COST 


f Late-hatched turkeys, or those 
Ss which develop too slowly tor 
marketing with the main crop, should 
not be kept for brood stock. Naturally 
they will begin laying late the following 
spring, the resulting crop will be late 
and may have to be marketed at a dis- 





advantage. 

This, too: If you’re feeding the tur- 
keys white corn to get a bleached finish, 
be sure you supply plenty of vitamin A in 
the ration. White corn is lacking in A, 
you know. 


A cow should have eight weeks’ vacation 
At the end of each lactation. 


@ Disconnect the lower hose if you 
want to do a good job of draining and 
cleaning the cooling system before put- 
ting anti-freeze in car or truck. The hole 
in the drain cock is too small to let out 
flakes of rust. The amount of rust cleaned 
out will amaze you. After draining, 
cleaning and flushing the system, put the 
hose back and tighten the clamps to pre 
vent leaks. Finally, fill the system with 
clear water and the correct amount of 
anti-freeze solution. Anti-freeze is 
cheaper than repairs. 


Keep her temper? What woman could 
When she has to burn green wood? 


@ For less than a hundred dollars you 
can line your attic with insulating board, 
and save as much as two or three tons 






of coal. Not only will insulation in the 
attic make the house warmer in winter; 
it will also keep heat out and make it 
cooler in summer. Moreover, if the attic 
is finished it can be used for extra sleep- 
ing rooms, play rooms for children, etc. 
The insulating board comes in sheets of 
various sizes—+ x 6 feet and up. It can 
be nailed to the rafters and studding. It 
can be cut with handsaw. 


Carrying water is not much fun. 
If you have faucets, you can let it run. 


@ The ideal water system installation 
is an electric motor-driven pump that 
stores water in a tank and delivers it 
under pressure to kitchen sink, bathroom 
fixtures and laundry tub. If the cost is 
too great, however, the water can be 
piped first to the kitchen, and then add 
to the system as finances permit. If elec- 
tricity isn’t available, a gas engine can 
be used and replaced by motor when the 
power line comes near enough. Running 
water in the house will make any family 
a swell Christmas gift. 


@ You've blamed the loss of lambs 
on a great many things, but maybe not 
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on the lack of iodine in the ration of 
the pregnant ewe. That’s where W. E. 
Morris, Minnesota Agricultural College, 
puts up a red flag. He reports losses as 
high as 50 per cent on farms visited. 

What happens when the ewe gets too 
little iodine? The lambs have goiter. 
You won’t always recognize the goiter, 
for it does not always cause large neck. 
It does cause the lambs to be weak, to 
be born without fleeces, or to be born 
dead. Trouble can be prevented by feed- 
ing pregnant ewes a ration well fortified 
with iodine. 


Spend your money for good fence— 
Not lawsuits and recompense. 


@ Ever feed soybean hay before? F. G. 
Loyd, coming out of a huddle with C. C. 
Culbertson, Iowa Experiment Station, 
has this to say about it: 

Good quality soybean hay, while simi- 
lar in composition to alfalfa, is slightly 
higher in protein. Unfortunately, soy- 
beans usually have coarser stems than 
alfalfa and more is wasted when fed— 
sometimes as much as 20 per cent. 

The hay is palatable to all classes of 
hay-eating animals—beef and dairy cat- 
tle, sheep, horses, swine—yes, and chick- 
ens. On the basis actual amounts 
consumed, it is on a par with red clover 
and altalfa and may be used as a sub- 
stitute for those hays. For horses, soy- 
bean hay may be used satisfactorily to 
make up as high as half of the roughage 
ration. 

Soybeans seem to show up to best ad- 
vantage when fed to dairy cows. Numer- 
ous tests reveal that cracked soybeans 
have a feeding value equal to or slightly 
greater than linseed oilmeal when fed 
along with corn and oats as the milk 
producing protein supplement to dairy 


of 


cows. 

Soybeans are a good protein supple- 
ment for brood sows. Strong healthy 
pigs have been produced by sows fed a 
ration of corn, whole soybeans and min- 
erals during the gestation and suckling 
periods. You want to remember, though, 
that soybeans are low in minerals, espe- 
cially calcium, so it is a good practice 
to feed a mineral mixture when the soy- 
beans make up a part of the brood sow’s 
ration. 

Weaned pigs, grown and fattened on 
pasture, will do well as far as gains and 
feed requirements are concerned, on a 
ration of corn, whole soybeans and min- 
erals. But remember that the carcasses 
of soybean-fed pigs are likely to be in- 
ferior in quality, possessing a soft or 
oily fat which is discriminated against 
on the market. 

If you have any soybean grain left 
after you’ve fulfilled the requirements of 
the soybeans of the dairy cows, beef cat- 
tle, sheep and brood sows, trade at least 
a part of them for soybean oilmeal or 
some other good protein supplement for 
use in the swine fattening lots. 
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HOPKINS 
FAMILY 
take in the “ 


Automobile JI ie: 


“GEE, Clem, you and Ruth should have 

y gone on up to New York with us. Is it some 

town! Crowded? Say, you'd think it was 

Governor’s Day at the state fair. And the Farm Journal folks 

treated us royally—showed us all around and took pictures 

of us at the Automobile Show.” 

‘They did? Let’s hear about it.” 

“Well, we started out from the hotel early Wednesday morn- 

ng. Mary wanted to see the special showing of the new Ford 


~ 


at the Hotel Astor and I did, too, so we went over there first. 


[hey have a whole new series of mighty good looking cars. 
Chey ve got silent transmission now and a new steering gear. 
And Lincoln's putting out a lower priced 12-cylinder model 


called the Zephyr. It sure is a honey! From there we wen, .0 
the Grand Central Palace where the other cars were being 


own. It’s a great big place—must be ten acres of floor space 
counting all three floors of exhibits. All the walls and columns 
ere painted in what Mary calls a French blue trimmed in 
Chinese red. The floors were covered with red carpeting and 
re were lights all over the place. At the back was a long, 


ed stairway leading up to the balcony and at the top 


anding a big fountain of electric lights.” 
“Mt ive been a beautiful sight.” 
“It was, and all around the sides of the balcony and over 
main show room they had big photographs, some 20 feet 
h, showing views inside the auto plants. But getting back 
to the cars, I wish you could have seen them. They're really 
quite a sight, Clem, no fooling—long, low streamlines, flashy 
colors, and comfortable?—say! They're making the seats 


deeper this year. There’s more head room, too, and 
lots of leg room, and they've got (Continued on page 26) 
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Here are the Hopkins—Mary, Tom and Junior— 
getting their first glimpse of the New York Automobile Show. 


+ + * 


Be.Low, they stop to look at the new 1936 Chevrolet 
and Mary asks, ‘‘How can they make such beautiful cars and 
sell them at such low prices: 


” 
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M ARY seems to be thor- 
oughly enjoying the comfortable, “ he 
big new Dodge (shown above). s be Fr THT Hi aA 
But her real thrill will come when % TH LLL 
she gets it out on the road. . 


Look, Tom, see how 
the ash tray is recessed into 
re i : the armrest.” ‘‘Handy, isn't 
Reo’s P= Ragen en . il it? And that new Plymouth 
praca both Tom aaa Mar. iy The << 4 upholstery is certainly good- 
— ; y- —— looking - ought to wear like 
good looking exterior and grace- ; ieee they? 
ful lines you can see for yourself P , 
the photo below. "* 
from the f : e ¢ * 


7 < “ 
<< “Dap, take a look at 
the new type wheels the Ford 
has this year. Aren't they 
swell ?”’ “They've done a 
mighty fine job throughout, 
son.”’ 


oe 
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x 
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“THAT'S what I call a good looking car, Mary.”’ 
“*It is lovely, isn’t it, Tom? All of these new Chrysler 
models are and the interiors are just as beautiful. And 
they’re so comfortable, too—the seats move forward and 
backward, and tilt any way you like.”’ 


< THE good looking radiator grille on 
the new Oldsmobile has caught Junior's eye 
and the folks agree that here is one of the 
most beautiful cars at the Show. 
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‘ N ; , 
‘JUST look at the room in that new Studebaker 4 JOHN, this is a lovely 
=) “ car. And look at that attractive 7 . 
trunk, Mary. Why, there’s a spare wheel in there instrument board—and these fit- OM, isn’t this new 
besides all that luggage—and room for still more things.”” tings—aren't they distinctive?” ee ‘aa gee, enna. 
**Yes, you can always depend on so a = A e ~~ pe “ 
Packard to get out a good looking, waa uM rr you rr ~~ te fe Bac 
Sane cor.” ere, Mary, for real comfort. 
| 


Y 


a 


' 
THE new 12-cylinder 

Lincoln-Zephyr seems to have 

also won Mary with its ‘‘spor- 

ty”’ streamlines and its beau- ‘ 

tiful appointments. It's a . >, : << 

brand new addition to the si Tue beautiful finish and new 

medium-price class. 5 . streamlines of the Nash (shown at the 
a ‘ : left) come in for their share of the Hop- 

kins’ attention. 


¢ « 4 


BeELOw is shown the 
new Hupmobile. The Hop- 
kins find its beautifully tai- 
lored interior and deep-cush- 
ioned, lounge type seats most 


inviting. 
| 
: f 


a 


A 
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“Wet, folks, how does this new Buick strike you?” 
“Gee, it’s a knockout, Dad. Can't we get one just like this?” 
*“*Well, maybe, son, we'll see.” 


-hotos by Ewing Galloway, + John J. Kenny 
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“ 

Just take a look at the interior of this new Graham, 
Mary. Certainly is roomy enough, isn't it?"’ **It's a lovely car, 
Tom —and the upholstery and fittings are all so good looking.” 









| 
Mary, Tom and Junior all seem 
to have found features about the good 
looking new Terraplane that are par- 
ticularly interesting. 


< MARrY, see Hudson's new finger 
tip control here on the steering post. It 
shifts gears electrically."’ ‘‘There’s room 
enough for three up front now that the 
gear shift lever is eliminated, isn’t there?” 


THE new Lafayette, shown be- 
low, seems to be making quite a hit with 
the Hopkins family. And there are a lot 














tion—and little wonder. It's one of the sportiest cars at the show. 


AT THE right is the 4-cylin- 
der Willys. Its makers claim up to 
35 miles to the gallon and 70 miles 
an hour for it. 





ee 
: Mary, the interior of this new DeSoto is a 
knockout.” ‘‘I think it’s a beautiful car throughout, 
Tom-—-so stylish.” 





A Tue new LaSalle also seems to have caught the Hopkins’ atten- 





of good reasons why it should. 
! 





(Continued from page 23) all sorts of good looking trimmings 
and handy gadgets inside. 

“One of the first cars we saw was the new Dodge. It cer- 
tainly is a swell job, Clem. I understand you can get from 18 
to 24 miles to the gallon.” 

“That’s mighty good mileage for a big car.” 

“T’ll say it is. They changed the lines somewhat and the 
radiator kind of tapers to a point in the center. They’ve also 
got a new seating arrangement in the 2-door sedans which 
gives you a full width front seat. But the thing that took 
Mary’s eye was the upholstery. She wants the parlor set done 
over in the same kind of material, and you know Mary!” 

“Ruth’s just like her.” 

“Over across the way were the Buicks. They’ve certainly 
done a nice job on them. The prices are lower than they were 
last year, and they’ve got something (Continued on page 49) 







Photos by Ewing Galloway, + John J. Kenny 
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*, TO SHOW that it represents 
G 4) a wide-awake farming region, 
= the Grants Pass Chamber of 
Commerce (Oregon) has at its office a 
permanent exhibit of all the products the 
farmers in its area produce. 

The exhibit, in the shape of a booth, 
attracts the traveller's eye by its tasteful 
arrangement. Included in the display are 
ears, corn, squash, fish, walnuts, canned 
vegetables, gladiolus bulbs, game birds, 
and melons. Nothing at the booth is for 
sale, but the chamber of commerce gladly 
directs folks to farms where the products 
shown may be bought. 

Besides increasing roadside sales, this 
exhibit has made farmers themselves con- 
scious of the possibilities their farms 
possess to raise a wide variety of things, 
and has added to the pride they feel in 


their home county. 
S. E. Southard 


¢ + + 


Her Turkeys Bring More 

\V HEN advertising her “milk and 

corn fed” turkeys in the local daily 
newspaper classified columns, Mrs. S. L. 
Yunker, R. F. D. 2, Fargo, N. D., espe- 
cially points out the advantages of send- 
ing high quality birds to friends and rela- 
tives during the holiday season. 

As a result some of the well-to-do peo- 
ple of Fargo have ordered as many as 16 
lressed turkeys at one time to be sent 
away to business associates, friends and 

latives. By marketing only the best of 
her high quality birds, Mrs. Yunker has 
been able to find a repeat market among 
her customers. In her advertising she 
also stresses the “milk and corn fed” idea 
1s people know that nothing but the best 
should result from such feeding. 

Beginning the turkey business six years 
ago, Mrs. Yunker now raises about 1,000 
Bronze birds annually. Of this number 
she markets all except enough to use for 
breeding the following season. Birds 
saved are of the low stocky type, espe- 
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cially adapted to flesh out for holiday 
feasts. Each season she also purchases 
new blood, always keeping in mind 
quality. 

Although she asks five cents per pound 
above the quoted local market, Mrs. 
Yunker never fails to get her price. All 
turkeys are dressed at the Yunker farm 
the day of delivery to customers in Fargo. 

T. W. Johnson 


¢* + + 


Farm Women Manage 
Quality Markets 


IRECT from the farm garden to the 

consumer with a quality product as 
a premium! That “premium” trend for 
roadside markets is providing an outlet 
for truck crops and other farm products 
grown on hundreds of Kansas farms, un- 
der the able management of farm women 
associated with the state’s extension serv- 
ice and local farm bureaus. As a source 
of revenue for flattened pocketbooks, 
these markets are proving invaluable to 
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OOPERATIVE marketing 
is just another way to do business, 
but it stands alone as the practical 
means by which farmers may win 
their economic and spiritual free- 
dom. With a cooperative corpora- 
tion farmers can do for themselves 
in business anything that can be 
done by an individual, a partner- 
ship or any other type of corpora- 
tion, and they can do it without 


subsidies. 
H. E. Babcock 
Manager of G. L. F. Exchange 























farm women engaged in the marketers’ 
business. 

Beginning with the crop year, these 
markets at present are opened to consum- 
ers at Independence, Wichita, Dodge 
City and Anthony. At the close of the 
last fiscal year, they. showed receipts rang- 
ing from $1,289 for the lowest to more 
than $3,500 for the highest. 

These farm women know that they 
must supply their customers with a va- 
riety of fruits and vegetables, and dairy 
and poultry products. So they are mak- 
ing for the customer what might be 
termed a “one-stop service” market. In- 
cluded in the daily marketing menu, may 
be found such choice foods as farm fries 
and bakers, dressed and ready for cook- 
ing; good homemade cottage cheese; but- 
ter; and home-canned fruits and vege- 
tables. 


There are meats and pickles, too. And 


to tempt the sight and smell of the buyer 
may be found frosted cakes and juicy pies 
—the latter attracting the attention of the 
town housewife who wants to get a 
hurried-up meal for her family. Flowers 
are offered for sale for the attractive table. 

As an assurance that only high grade 
foods are received at the markets, instruc- 
tions are given to the producers as to cor- 
rect methods in the selecting, the wrap- 
ping, and the transporting of the produce 
to the point of marketing. These market- 
ing centers are kept neat and attractive to 
encourage the passerby to stop, investi- 
gate, select and buy. 

L. L. Longsdorf 
¢* + + 


Fireplace Wood 


WOOD-SPLITTING machine is in 
operation on Robert S. Hoffman’s 
Four Winds farm in Peterborough, N. 
H., turning out fireplace wood for the 
Boston market. Gray and white birch is 
sold in bundles of five sticks each, at 15 
cents wholesale and 25 cents retail. 
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Cdited by WALTER B. 
PITKIN 
EVASION 


German farmers are under strict disci- 


pline. They must sell fixed quantities ot 
produce to the state distributing organi- 
zation at fixed prices. Any balances must 
be sold at the same fixed prices. 

The result is, shortages in the cities 
have pushed unofficial prices far above 
those fixed, and have made a seller’s mar 
ket. Outwardly produce is sold at official 
rates, but privately the buyer must buy 
something else at triple its value, or give 
a sewing machine to the farmer's wile, 
or something like that. Sometimes he 
pays ten dollars or some ridiculous pric 
and takes away a mongrel dog which is 
then turned loose and runs home. 

Just another illustration of the principle 
that economic laws override _ political 
laws. Prices can’t be fixed. Legally they 
may be, but supply and demand fix the 
real price paid, always have and always 
will. 


PATERNAL 


Our South American brothers seem to 
be learning tricks from their Uncle 
Samuel. The Brazilian government has 
recently “gone into business” to the ex- 
tent of undertaking to supply any farmer 
with machinery and implements of what 
ever types he needs—at cost prices on ex- 
tended and lenient terms. 

For many years this great agricultural 
country has been a rich market for farm 
equipment for which American, British, 
and German manufacturers waged a 
three-cornered fight. The new policy 
bears hardest on the retail dealers. Since 
their new competitor has entered the 
field, they are “closing up shop” and lea 
ing the entire business of purchasing and 
distributing such farm materials in the 
hands of the Government. 


FISHING 


If you Izaak Waltons have trouble keep- 
ing the kids from (swiping) borrowing 
your favorite rod and reel, here’s your 









chance. One-piece, steel fishing rods with 
walnut handles and detachable reels—all 
for 40 cents—will soon be in the stores. 
A big Eastern kitchen-tool manutacturer 
has promised this bargain at 20 cents a 


unit. 


MALEIC 


The acid in apples, known as maleic acid, 
dissolved in minute quantities (1 to 
10,000) in an edible fat or oil, such as 


] will stop the 


lemon and 
sprouting of potatoes, the ripening of 


orange oils, 
tomatoes, and prevent mold and decay in 
many fruits such as apples and pears. It 
is potent also in preventing rancidity in 


fats and oils. 


TOAD 


Complete destruction of sugar cane crops 
in Puerto Rico has been threatened by 
the grub of the May beetle. Expensive 
hand picking, dynamiting, chemical con- 
trol, and maintenance of pigs all proved 
useless. Then the government imported 
the large Surinam toad, which thrives on 
the beetles and their grubs. Now the 
toad has been imported to Louisiana, 
the Philippines, and to Australia. 


SPIRITS 

The clever Chinese have produced fuel 
“spirits” from eight more vegetable oils. 
Cottonseed, castor, perilla, soy-bean, tung, 
sesame, linseed, and hempseed oil all 
give about 30°% light spirits. The com- 
mercial possibilities are doubtful, because 
gasoline is still too cheap and petroleum 
too plentiful, except, of course, in distant 
corners of the earth. 

The distillation residue (more than 
50°% by volume) can be made into lamp 
oil, Diesel oil, and lubricating oil. We 
need something like this, not to get a new 
fuel, but a new crop for idle acres. 


PNEUMONIA 


Pneumonia may threaten the West Coast, 
because of tremendous extension of the 
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HAPPENINGS THAT AFFECT FARMING, SOME 
MORE, SOME LESS, SOME GOOD, SOME BAD 





disease among the ground squirrel and 
rat populations. The disease is spread 
from rodent to rodent, and rodent to man 
by a flea bite. Moral, don’t argue with a 
flea. 

California is taking measures to check 
the spread of the disease among rodents, 
and to protect the human population. So 
far only one human case is reported. 
Pneumonia in rats and squirrels 1s almost 
100 fatal. The illness is short—from a 
few hours to two or three days. 


ABANDONED 


More than 5,800,000 acres of abandoned 
and sub-marginal New York farm lands 
will be taken over by authorities and con- 
verted to forests, game preserves, and 
recreation. There are only 100,000 per- 
sons living on the land at present, and 
only 24,000 homes. To keep up roads, 
schools, and relief in these impoverished 
areas has been a terrific drain on the 
general taxpayer. Time to turn over a 
new leaf. 


FAKER 


A farmer in Ontario trapped a lot of 
pesky starlings and painted half their 
bodies a bright yellow. The color fright- 
ened off the rest of the flock which had 
been a nuisance around his farm, besides 
sending several bird students to have their 
eyes tested. If the neighbors did it too, 
what then? 





DUMPED 


A retaliatory duty of 4 cents a pound was 
slapped on Danish butter November 2. 
Reason: the Danish government was pay- 
ing a bounty on butter exported to this 
country. Secretary Wallace has recently 
predicted there will be little importation 
of butter from any foreign source in 1936. 
If there’s one thing we should have a 
monopoly. on, it’s butter. 


SAFER 


Sidewalks along main highways for the 
protection of rural residents is the praise- 








worthy project soon to begin in Massa- 
chusetts. $8,000,000 of WPA funds will 
construct narrow, asphalt sidewalks along 
state roads, making it safer for farmers 
and their families to walk to their neigh- 
bors, to school, or to town. 


PORK 


Because of loud and persistent protests of 
Vermont farmers an order has gone out 
from the National Director in Washing- 
ton forbidding the CCC from raising 
potential hams and bacon slabs. Accord- 
ing to officials, the pigs were kept pri- 
marily to eat up camp garbage, but the 
farmers could see that they would be sold 
in local markets in competition with their 


own porkers. 


PRESSURE 


Two hundred and fifty thousand census 
takers are busily counting everybody in 
Japan. They're even organizing hunting 
squads to run down certain shy in- 
habitants called Sankwa, timid souls of 
isolated mountain districts often over- 
looked. 

Between 1925 and 1930, Japan’s pop- 
ulation increased by nearly 7 million to 
a total of more than 90 million souls. Ex- 
perts believe that the new census will 


reveal a population of nearly 100 million. 


How get food for these ten million extra 
mouths? By moving into China and Man- 
chukuo, says Japan. No, say Mrs. Sanger 
and many others—birth control. 


UNPROFITABLE 


Charles Heatlie, Jr., fruit grower of the 
Hex Valley, South Africa, will ship no 
more fruit to the Continent unless French 
(and Dutch, German, and Belgian, for 
that matter) customs officials and com- 
mission men stop eating up all his profits. 
Here’s what he paid for the pleasure of 
selling 495 boxes of grapes to the French: 


Gross Sales $500 

Freight to Dunkirk, about $145. 
Landing charges in Dunkirk is 
Freight, Dunkirk to Paris 70), 
Customs duty in France 460. 


Handling charges and commis- 
Paris 


110. 


$810. 


sion 1n 


Total charges 


In an indignant letter to the South Afri- 
can Cape Times, Heatlie says: “Cus- 
toms and handling kill direct trade; and 
unless reductions are made, I shall con- 
tinue to ship to England.” But why 
should a grape country like France admit 
grapes, even in the off season? 
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Denmark is no farm paradise. 40,000 
Danish farmers are fighting for cheap 
money to offset low prices for farm prod- 
ucts and heavy mortgage debts. They 
have formed the Association of Those 
Who Work with the Land, which re- 
cently forced the Government to call new 
elections to Parliament. 

But the Government gained a clear ma- 
jority in the House of Commons, and will 
try to help the farmers without devaluat- 
ing the kroner, by reducing the bank 
rate from 3°% to 2'4°%. The recent rise in 
wheat and other cereals will help. 


BRINY 


A process of using ice-cream salt for 
road building has been worked out by 
Dr. C. D. Looker of the International 
Salt Company, and about 100 miles of 
these highways have been laid down in 
New York, Michigan, Vermont, Mary- 
land, Indiana, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Ohio, Kansas, and Pe=nsylvania. 

These roads are surfaced with rock 
salt mixed with clay. The rock salt com- 
pacts into a concrete-like surface, and 
the salt holds moisture enough at all times 
to keep the top layer moist but firm. 
Yet in a recent storm and flood near 
Ithaca, New York, when nine inches of 
rain fell, the road did not dissolve. 





ABUNDANCE 

Free, State-supplied luncheons for every 
school child in the world is the sugges- 
tion of Prime Minister Lyons of Aus- 
tralia, to combat the present widespread 
decrease in food consumption. He esti- 
mated that there are 15,000,000 underfed 
persons in Great Britain and between 25,- 
000,000 and 35,000,000 suffering from 
malnutrition in the United States—in- 
cluding 7,500,000 school children. 

Lyons also urged that efforts be made 
to sell dairy produce, meats, fruits, and 
vegetables to retailers in the industrial 
areas and other distressed districts at rock 
bottom, cash-and-carry prices. 


NATURAL 


That’s gratitude for you! So many colon- 
ists in the Federal Farm Colony Corpora- 
tion at Palmer, Alaska, have run over 
their allotted monthly budgets, officials 
have had to step in and stop them. Some 
of the colonists entirely ignored the 
maximum $75 a month food and clothing 
allowance and have drawn as much as 
$267 worth of goods in one month. A 
“racket” also sprang up: one family was 
selling its grocery allowance 
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for cash—at a profit—and was immedi- 
ately “deported” to its home state. 

All it proves is that when people get 
nice budgets from a soft-headed govern- 
ment they act natural. 


QUOTA 


An apple a day for fifty million French- 
men. Fruit growers of the United States 
were generously granted the major share 
of French fruit imports for the last 
quarter of this year. The French Min- 
istry of Agriculture fixed the apple and 
pear import for this period at 640,000 
bushels, of which the United States gets 
223,000 bushels. Not like the French. 
They must want something. 


DANGER 


Are you planning an auto trip? If so, 
go on a Wednesday and leave between 
6 and 7 a.m., for that’s when you'll be 
safest, according to a survey of auto acci- 
dents made in Pennsylvania. The most 
dangerous day, the figures showed, is 
Saturday, and in the wee sma’ hours of 
Sunday morning. The most perilous 
hours to be out on the highways are be- 
tween 1 and 6 a.m. and between 4 and 
5 p.m. But—if a// the Saturday drivers 
switch their trips to Wednesday, the 
safest day—then you'd better do your 
driving on Saturday. So what? 


GAS 


Two seniors of MacAlester College, Min- 
nesota, one a football star, have discov- 
ered by accident and developed a secret 
process making fuel gas from clover, says 
Dean R. U. Jones, head of the Chemistry 
Department. The young scientists claim 
that 3,000 acres of cheap land can yield 
enough clover to supply gas to St. Paul] 
homes and businesses for a year at half 
today’s cost. 

We guarantee nothing. But the more 
scientists working to make new products 
out of farm crops, even football scientists, 
the better. 


DORGERES 


In France, radical farmers, complaining 
of debts, taxes, “misery prices” of farm 
products, and middlemen’s charges, have 
organized the National Peasant Front, 
under the leadership of Henri Dorgeres, 
the peasants’ Huey Long. Like some 
others, they have resorted to riots and 
violence to prevent foreclosure sales. 

Dorgeres is a college graduate, son of 
well-to-do parents. Stump orator and 
proponent of violence in opposing tax 
payments and foreclosure sales, Dorgeres 
was sentenced to jail for his views, and 
is now appealing the case. 
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contact with seed, 109 bushels. 
joining rows, fertilizer in bands, yield 









Such an appli- 
whi re the 


seed. 


fertilizer 


each s de of the 
cation puts the 
young plant can feed on it readily and 
yet not near enough to be injurious. 

in advance of 


Fertilizer broadcast 


seeding is not injurious, but neither 1s 

“By H. R. SMALLEY it efficient for crops hills 0 
rows. For small grains, fertilizers give 

and best with the 


grown in 


results when drilled in 


1 \V 


JEROME J. HENRY eed. WI 


fertilizer should, of course, be broadcast. 
9% LIKE spoiled children, many 
Y crop plants have food fancies and below the seed? 
— 


n pastures are fertilized, the 


Just how efhicient is the 
fertilizer in bands at the sides 


eslurse 
appivin 
¢ 
Let s see. 


potatoes; seven experiments in 


i 


method of 
x of their own. Agronomists Take 
long ago learned they could not change _ six states resulted in average yields of 


the feeding habits of these crops, so they 4) bushels to the acre with fertilizer 
experimented to find just how and wher« applied in the furrow, mixed with the 
to apply plant food for best results. In soil, as against 289 bushels to the acre 


recent years they have learned how to — when the fertilizer was applied in bands 
satisfy the plant food desires of crops. 

To be of most value to the crop, plant 
food must be placed fairly close to the 
However, if it is applied too near, 
results are frequently 
Sometimes the fertilizer is 
poor results. As a rule, poor results are 
due to improper application. 


Mixing With Soil Not Necessary 


ane methods of applying fertilizer 
are good every year. Other methods 
are good one year and not another b 
cause of varying soil and weather con 
ditions. The method that gives uni 
formly superior results, it has recently 


been discovered, consists of putting the 


at the sides of the row. 


Results with Corn, Tobacco 

N OHIO experiment with corn gave 
a vield of 26 bushels per acre when 

deflector 

planter, as against 82 bushels with a 

wide deflector. The wide deflector served 

fertilizer into bands at each 


seed. 
unsatistactory. 
was used on the 


blamed_ for a narrow 


tr 


to steer the 
side and not too near the seed. 

Another important crop, tobacco, re- 
sponds very favorably to fertilizer applied 
At Oxford, North Carolina, a 


plot of tobacco yielded 1,236 pounds 


e in bands. 
worth $190 when the fertilizer was mixed 
with thi With fertilizer 
two and one-half inches to the sides and 


soil in the row. 


fertilizer to row crops in bands at the below the crown of the plants, the yield 
sides and slightly below the seed or was 1,358 pounds valued at $259. 


Because the way plant foods are ap- 
plied makes so much difference in their 
efficiency and the profits obtained from 


young plant. The fertilizer should not 
be mixed with the soil. 

Generally, a good rule to follow is to 
apply the fertilizer in two bands about 
two inches below and two inches from 


their use, some practical suggestions are 
given for those who are planning to fer- 





MuppLeE row, fertilizer in 
Ad- 


almost doubled 


tilize various crops this coming spring. 
Corn: Fertilize checked corn in the 
hill. The fertilizer should be applied in 
two bands six to eight inches long on 
side of the hill with about three- 
fourths of an inch of soil separating the 
fertilizer from the seed. The fertilizer 
should be level with the seed, or not more 
than one inch below it. Corn planters 
equipped with a V-shaped deflector to 
divide the fertilizer stream on the way 
down make this application satisfactorily. 
For drilled corn, the fertilizer should be 
drilled along the row on both sides. 
Cotton: Apply the fertilizer in bands 
at each row one and 
half to two from the 
one to two inches beneath. The combina- 
tion fertilizer-cotton planter makes this 
application and planting in one opera- 


each 


one- 
and 


side of the 


inches seed 


tion. 

Tobacco: Transplanting 
that apply fertilizer in bands at the 
side of the row as the tobacco plants 
are set are now available and result in 
most efficient fertilizer usage. Farmers 
who do not have these machines may get 
good results by making the application of 
fertilizer in a band at least four inches 
wide, covered deeply enough so the fer- 
tilizer will be even with or a little be- 
low the crown of the plant. Do not mix 
the fertilizer with the soil. The same 
machine can be used for other crops that 
are transplanted, such as cabbage, etc. 

Potatoes: Fertilize in bands two 
inches to each side and at a depth ranging 
from the seed level to two inches below 
the seed. This procedure also gives ex- 
cellent results with beans, peas and other 


machines 


rOW crops. 

Small Grain: Fertilizer applied with 
the seed, by use of a fertilizer grain drill, 
is preferable to broadcasting. 
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a — — Stripped to the 

velt on a rainy, chilly day, 
Elmer G. Carlson, Audubon county, 
lowa, 26 and unmarried, won the Iowa 
corn husking championship near Daven- 
port by husking 37.1 bushels in 80 min- 
utes. A week later, November 8, as a 
dark horse, and watched by 125,000 peo- 
ple, he won the national contest held on 
Leslie Mitchell’s farm in Fountain 
county, Indiana, by tossing 41.52 bushels 
of corn against the bang board in 80 
Incidentally, that’s a new 
world’s record. 

Carlson had to defeat 17 state cham- 
pions and runners-up from nine mid- 
western states. Irvin Bauman, Woodford 
county, Illinois, state champion, too ex- 
cited to attend the dinner for huskers 
the night before the contest, was second 
with 39.02 bushels. Lawrence Pitzer, 
Indiana state champion, was third with 
38.85, while William Rose, Henry county, 
Illinois, state runner-up, was fourth with 
38.12 bushels, and E. H. Hendricks, 
Grundy county, Iowa, state runner-up 
was fifth with 37.56 bushels. 

All five bettered the previous world 
record of 36.9 bushels established in 1932 
by Carl Seidler, Oneida, Illinois. The 
huskers were aided by an almost perfect 
stand of hybrid corn, perfect weather, 
ind a 60-acre field that ran 85 bushels per 


minutes. 


acre. 


¢+ + + 


California—In the recent blast of cold 
weather, California tomatoes were ruined. 
Peas were a 50 per cent loss except in 
Imperial Valley. The $50,000,000 citrus 
crop in Southern California escaped, for 
once, 


+ + + 


Idaho—Apple losses due to the recent 
spell of cold weather are put at 25 to 40 
per cent of the crop; potatoes, 10 to 25 
per cent. 


*+ + + 


Seattle—Weeks ahead of normal came 
an unprecedented week-long freeze-up, 
causing state crop losses estimated at 
95,000,000. Many carloads of apples still 
unpicked froze in the Yakima and 


oe 


LATE ITEMS FROM ALL FOUR POINTS OF THE COMPASS 


Wenatchee districts. Seattle thermometers 
registered 33—the coldest October day 
in sixteen years. The frigid temperatures 
were ushered in by high winds and rain. 

At Ellensburg and elsewhere hundreds 
of acres of potatoes in the ground worth- 
less for market. Grays Harbor cranberry 
growers, celery, lettuce and cauliflower 
fields in the Puget Sound section, all 
suffered severely. 

Prices have jumped. Unfrozen stored 
fruits and vegetables now sell at figures 
that should help some ranchers to even 
up considerably on frost losses. 


¢ + ¢ 


Texas—Farmers in the Northwest Texas 
Panhandle are having to wait for King 
Winter to chase brown, inch-long, frost- 
proof flying grasshoppers out before they 
can plant wheat. Farmers say the hoppers 
have survived a half dozen freezes and 
one snow; they eat out the heart of wheat 
any time within ten days after it gets up. 
+ + + 

Wisconsin—For three days the spud was 
king at Stevens Point, where a potato 
festival was held to emphasize the im- 
portance of the crop, and necessity of 
improving the quality, so as to add to the 
income of the Portage county crop. 

Portage is the leading potato county in 
Wisconsin. Her total production of 
1,899,341 bushels (1930 census) is almost 
identical with the allotment for the en- 
tire state of Texas under the Potato 
Control Act. 

+ + + 


Massachusetts — That epidemic of re- 
fusals of school children to salute the flag 
brought to light a boyish prank at Wey- 
mouth. Charles Newcomb, 14, who 
claimed to be a direct descendant of 
Betsy Ross, refused to pledge allegiance, 
but when his mother heard about it, he 
went back to school, apologized and 
saluted. 

His mother, a past president of an 
American Legion auxiliary unit, stood to 
lose her pension as a war veteran’s widow. 

+ + + 


Montana — Within two weeks, E. L. 
Dana, Cascade county, has shipped 2,500 


grass-fed cattle to Chicago. That’s not 
only, news, but a record. In 1918 Mr. 
Dana’s herd of 6,000 Herefords was the 
largest purebred herd in America. His 
ranches put up 10,000 tons of hay this 
year. He has 75,000 acres of deeded land, 
some under irrigation, and leases 400,000 
acres from the Crow Indian Reservation. 
He has 4,000 yearling steers and 8,100 
calves that were branded this year. 


¢+ + + 


South Dakota—Determined not to be 
shoved aside by the earthquake exhibi- 
tion which neighboring Montana _ has 
been putting on, this state bounds into 
the limelight with the Armistice Day 
ascent of the Army airmen, Stevens and 
Anderson, to the highest point ever 
reached by man. 

Powered by the largest free balloon 
Akron ever turned out, the round gon- 
dola of the scientists reached an unofhcial 
altitude of 74,000 feet, which, if verified 
by tests of the instruments, is 2,000 feet 
higher than the previous record. The 
balloon landed safely in Nebraska, after 
an eight-hour flight, the pilots dumping 
the instruments overboard, each on a 
separate parachute, as they neared the 
earth. 

+ + + 


Iowa—More than 60°% of the 1935 corn 
crop probably contains mold. This, com- 
bined with frost injuries, has damaged 
viability, so that it is unwise to save such 
corn for seed. 


+ + + 


Illinois—The Frazier-Lemke farm debt 
relief law was declared unconstitutional 
by Judges Charles P. Briggle and J. Earl 
Major of the United States district court 
in a ruling at Peoria. 

In a similar case in Virginia, Senator 
Harry Byrd being joined with other 
creditors, Federal Judge John Paul made 
the same decision. “The right to deter- 
mine when a sale shall be held and the 
right to control the property pending a 
sale are abrogated by the law, even since 
its amendment.” The law is invalid. 
Creditors cannot be deprived of rights, 
even when the debtor is a farmer. 
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Nebraska — A_ chicken stealing 
operating around Omaha was broken up 
when the thieves unwittingly stole a flock 
of chickens which had been splattered 
with paint while their owner was paint 
ing a barn. The stolen birds were tound 
in Omaha, and the owner identified them 
by the paint marks. 


ring 


+ + + 


Arkansas — Many Negro sharecroppers 
in cotton growing sections have been vic 
tumized by members of their own rac 
this fall, being induced to join and pay 
fees to various “organizers” to get homes 
and farms free from the federal govern 
ment. Hundreds of Negroes paid tees 
ranging from smal] amounts to as high 
as $15 tothe “organizers,” some of whom 
masqueraded as Negro ministers, and 
who pretended to be working tor the 
“Benevolent Homeless and Landless 
Colored Tenant Corporation.” 


+ + + 


Iowa—The first corn-hog criminal prose- 
cution brought in the Tri-City district 
of Illinois and Iowa resulted in five men 
pleading guilty to the charge of con 
spiracy in the Federal Court in Daven 
port. The charge against Charles Turner, 
a farmer, was that he reported to the 
government $8,195 benefit on corn-hogs 
on the showing that he had marketed 
4,371 hogs. The government claimed 
that his check should have been only 
$4,600. 

‘Pleading guilty with him were two 
stock haulers and two stock dealers, 
charged with aiding and abetting. Turner 
was fined $1,000; the others $500 each. 
Whether you like AAA or not, it's a 
mistake to lie to it. 


+ + + 


California—The National Grange met 
at Sacramento for its 69th annual session 
on Wednesday, the 13th. Thin, be-spec- 
tacled Louis Taber, Ohio Quaker, quoted 
in his Master’s address the words of J. H. 
Wright in 1874: “In our noble Order 
there is no communism, no agrarianism.” 
“The Grange insists that society owes no 
man a living,” said Mr. Taber. “In fact, 
it owes him nothing but a chance tor 
honest work at fair wages.” 

Later on, Mr. Taber made a strong 
argument for co-operative selling, and 
spoke favorably of the record of the AAA 
to date. “Should the Supreme Court de- 
clare this legislation unconstitutional . . . 
we must devise a new program giving 
equivalent machinery for the protection 
of rural life.” 

Speaking of the money problem, he 
said: “We demand a sound dollar. 
Money is not sound when it suddenly 
loses half its value, or when it suddenly 
doubles in value. The price of gold 


should vary with the value of gold, in 
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order that the dollar may, keep stable in 
“We must insist 


should set an ex- 


value.” Further on: 
that our government 
ample in seeking to balance the budget 
and live within our income.” 

Finally: “Our national progress grows 
out of the fact that the American System 
grants the maximum freedom to the in- 
dividual, and permits democratic ideals 
to have full sway ... Our Constitution 
has been changed; it may need additional 
changes; but every amendment should 
be the outgrowth of a national need and 
the result of crystallized pubhe opinion, 
and never the result of class feeling, panic, 


or hatred.” 
+ + + 
A $3 license fee on all 


and on 
farmers to 


South Carolina 
privately-owned 
small motor trucks used by 


produce to market, is sought 


automobiles, 


haul the 
by Governor Olin D. Johnston. 


¢ ¢ + 


North Dakota—New law permits farm 
boys and girls of North Dakota who can 
not afford to attend high school to obtain 
free supervised correspondence high 
school courses given through the rural 
school teachers. Eleven high school sub- 
jects are offered this fall. Enrollments 


exceed all expectations. 
+ + + 


Ohio—Pooling wool this year is esti- 
mated to make Buckeye farmers $150,000. 
The Ohio Wool Growers’ Association 1s 
closing one of the best pools in its sixteen 
years’ history with an average net return 
of 26 cents a pound, and some fleeces 
selling recently as high as 38 cents. 
Country prices of buyers at shearing time 
were 15 to 18 cents. The co-op had 
3,255,560 pounds consigned. 


¢ + + 


New Jersey—The New Jersey sales tax 
is dead as a doornail. A repealer passed 
by the state legislature was signed by 
Governor Harold Hoffman, who said: “I 
am signing this in red ink because the 
repeal means an unbalanced budget and 
maybe hungry people.” The sales tax 
produced $8,000,000 in the four months 
it was in operation—the Governor's own 
hngures. 
+ + + 


New York — Highest milk price to 
farmers since 1931, net $1.78 per 100 
pounds for October milk, is announced by 
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Shefheld Producers Co-operative Associa- 
tion, Inc. This is an increase of 1614 
cents over September prices, and is for 
milk testing 3.5 per cent fat. 


+ + + 


Georgia—Pimiento pepper growers near 
Griffin, where 1,000 acres were grown 
this year, report profits of over $100 an 
acre, which is better than returns on cot- 
ton. Pepper land sold there recently tor 
$230 an acre. The crop is canned at 
Grifin. Demand is limited, however. 


+ + + 


Kentucky—The White Burley Tobacco 
Belt of Kentucky celebrated the opening 
of the Taft Memorial Highway on 
November 8 at Owenton. This concrete 
road opens the way for trucking farm 
products to Cincinnati and other cities, 
and is a boon to Kentucky farmers long 


neede d. 


+ + + 


Virginia—Virginia’s Eastern Shore will 
not be required to reduce its potato acre- 


age under the AAA’s allotment of 10,- 
348,000 bushels for 1936. The 1934 crop 
was 10,012,000 bushels. Since only 
8,500,000 bushels have been sold this 


year, more can be sold tax free in 1936 
than are being sold. 

This in the uncommonly unlikely event 
that the Potato Act is not killed by the 
Courts. 

+ + + 


Nebraska—It was nip and tuck between 
the Whitetaces and the doddies at the 
1935 Ak-Sar-Ben, with the Whitefaces 
getting a bit the best of it. 

(Ak-Sar-Ben: Nebraska turned back- 
ward. Kind of childish, but if Nebraska 
likes it, it’s nobody else’s business.) 

Champion carlot of feeder cattle (Here- 
fords) was shown by Fred C. DeBerard, 
Grand county, Colorado, and the Cham- 
pion carlot of fat cattle (Angus) by 
A. H. Schmidt, Jackson county, Mo. 
This is the fifth time for Schmidt. His 
Angus carlot (average 1,010 pounds) sold 
for $20.25. DeBerard’s feeder calves sold 
for $13.75. The 4-H champion, a Here- 
ford calf, was shown by Mabel Olson, 19, 
Monona county, Iowa. It sold for $1.50 
a pound. 


+ + + 


New Hampshire—A_ yield of 457 
bushels of spuds per acre on three acres 
makes Arthur Price, of Madbury, the 
1935 potato champion in New Hamp- 
shire’s 300-bushel club. Price was cham- 
pion in 1933 with a yield of 524. Only 
16 growers, out of 55 who tried, made 
the 300-bushel yield this year. Yields 
this year were the poorest in the history 
of the club, which goes back ten years. 
Only one grower, besides Price, grew 
over 400 bushels per acre this year. 
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Part II ‘By 
\T THIS point we have to 
record, regrettably, that Roland 
Peterby swore, and he did not 
have recourse to medieval English. What 
he said was unprintably up-to-date. 

He stepped out on the soft ground, ig- 
noring his Ladies in Distress, and viewed 
the location of his front wheels and the 
flatness of the right front tire. 

One rumpled damsel emerged from the 
hollow of the rumble seat, with a smeared 
but soundly sleeping infant in her arms. 

“I had a hunch right from the start,” 
she declared dismally. 

A blonde and still more disheveled 
equestrienne crawled from the seat next 
the driver's. She said nothing. 

Peterby stared at them coldly. “Con- 
fidentially, and just between us,” he re- 
marked, “this Damsels-in-Distress busi- 
ness is going from bad to worse. I’m 





fF it!” 

“You might stop thinking about your- 
self,” snapped the Pink Damsel. “What 
/ want to know is, what did she do to 
hat child? Look at it!” 

They looked. Certainly its placidity 

1s not natural. Lila snatched it up and 

stened to its breathing, which was steady 


“Camilla Vail, I believe you’re right 
for once,” she exclaimed. “What on earth 
vill we do?” 

“We've got to stop someone back on 


the highway,” decided the practical Miss 

Vail, “and get them to run us to a hos- 

pital. That’s all we can do. It'll take an 

hour to get this car out of here.” 
“Listen! Here comes a motorcycle. I'll 

stop it.” Lila handed back the baby and 
bbled back onto the road. 


A NOISE like ten ma- 
chine guns was approaching at a savage 
rate. Lila Benson semaphored wildly. A 
haze of blue exhaust following a blue uni- 
formed figure swept into view—swung in 
and came to a stop. 

“Seen anything of a—” he broke off 
as his glance took in the smashed fence, 
the mired car, Peterby, and his tousled 
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pink companion, clutching an in- 
appropriate baby to her bosom. 

“So you're the guys!” The 
policeman exclaimed in astonish- 
ment. “You’re under arrest, you 
bloody bunch of kidnappers!” 

The officer strode to Camilla 
Vail and peered at the sleeping 
child. “That’s the kid,” he an- 
nounced, “and no_ mistake. 
Them’s its clothes. Don’t make 
no move, any wan of ya—but 
what you folks wanted with 
Jennie Maloney’s baby is beyond 
me!” 

“Wanted with it!” Lila Benson 
found her voice. “Wanted with 
it? Why, we've been held up, and 
the woman shoved it into Ca- 
milla’s arms and went off with a 
masked man in a car around that 
turn.” 

“Is youse nutty?” inquired the 
representative of the law. 

Peterby came to the gencral 
rescue. “Not a bit of it, officer. 
That’s exactly what happened. A 
woman with that baby came out 
of a field, back in North Mag- 
nolia, and begged a lift—said she 
vas running away from a 
drunken husband who beat her 
—and she looked it. We took 
her in and were taking her to the 
Junction, where she said she 
could catch a train to take her 
home to her mother.” 

“And she went off with a 


masked man who held you up? cer. 
you’re traveling with: 


Say, now, what do you take me 
for?” The officer stared at each 
of his captives in turn. “Why, that kid’s 
mother is Mrs. Miles Maloney, the 
gardener’s wife, on the Deakin estate, and 
believe me, she’s raisin’ hell. Somebody 
swiped the kid out of its crib on the back 
porch at the Lodge down by the gate— 
and what in the world folks like youse 
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“THERE you are!” said the offi- 
“Youse don’t even know the bird 


yee 


want to swipe the gardener’s kid for! 
But the judge or the Cap can find that 
out. That ain’t my funeral. What hap- 
pens now is, you come along. Will the 
crate run? 

“If you can get it out of that soft dirt 
with a flat tire, go ahead,” said Peterby, 
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ill-humoredly. “I can’t.” Crate, indeed, 
for his shiny new roadster. 

“Okay, buddy,” retorted the policeman. 
“We'll pick up a car back on the state 
road, and step into town to the judge.” 

“But officer,” the dejected nursemaid 
protested, “This baby is drugged, we've 
got to get it to a hospital right away.” 

“Hospital— me eye! Asylum, you 
mean,” he barked. “Move on, now, all 
three of you.” 

“No, no,” protested Camilla. “It’s true. 
That awful woman jabbed it with some- 
thing. It’s doped—can’t you see it is?” 
She held out the little relaxed body for 
the officer’s inspection. 

“Cripes!” he exploded. 

“Watch your step, officer. We're tell- 
ing you, that baby is doped, and if it 
should die, it'll be up to you, and don't 
you think it won't,” snapped Peterby. 

“Well, and who are you? What are 
these dames to you?” 

Peterby swallowed the answer that 
leaped to his lips. He contented himself 
with a statement of mere fact. 

“I was seeing these ladies home, when 
the woman with the baby stopped us.” 
His charges nodded affirmatively. 

“I’m Lila Benson. My father is Ezra 
Benson and our place is in West Mag- 
nolia,” said the blonde. 

“And I’m Camilla Vail,” her com- 
panion spoke up. “Our place is at Cot- 
ters Farms and my father is Waverly T. 
Vail and we can both prove it.” 

“All right, folks, you can tell the Cap 
about who you are. All I know is, there’s 
a general alarm out for that brat, and 
you've got it—see. Is your gentleman 
friend a best family too?” he asked, ad- 
dressing both girls. Neither answered, 





and each according to her own com- 
plexion turned a different shade of red. 

“There you are!” said the officer. 
‘“Youse don’t even know the bird you're 
traveling with! Can you tie that!” 

“My name is Roland Peterby,” said the 
Bird with dignity, “and that’s my car. 
You can take the license number and see 
if it isn’t. My driver’s license is in the 
pocket of that side door. I’ve been stop- 
ping at my sister’s place, Mrs. Christo- 
pher Melton’s at Keith Neck, and you can 
call up 2291-E.” 

“T never heard of no kidnapper named 
Roland,” sneered the patrolman, “but let's 
get goin’. We'll let the Doc have a shot 
at sortin’ out your shades of looniness. It 
ain't for me. /’m just a cop.” 


THE little procession 
proceeded down the road, Peterby in the 
lead, Lila Benson limping, Camilla Vail 
carrying the baby, and the policeman, 
shoving his heavy motorcycle, bringing 
up the rear. At the crossroads they had 
not long to wait. Another motorcycle 
bearing a State Constable in a tearing 
hurry jammed to a halt. 

“They're nuts, Cassidy,” explained the 
cop in charge. “All dotty. Their car’s 
back there in a field.” 

“You don’t mean to say you nailed the 
bunch, Kelly, kid and all!” exclaimed the 
newcomer. 

“Yeah, I’m good,” grinned Kelly. 
“Here comes our streamline special, 
folks.” 

He held up a forbidding paw and the 
oncoming automobile screamed to a stop. 

“Sorry, brother,” explained the officer. 
“T’ve got to take in this bunch of kid- 
nappers. Hope you ain’t got no pressing 





engagement, tor this is where you don't 
keep it. Get in there youse. Pile in. 
You, what’s-your-name, get in front; I'll 
sit back here with the harem, and don’t 
you try to come anything, because I'll 
bean you. Step on it, driver, in to the 
Magnolia court house, and the quicker 
you make it the quicker you'll be free to 
be on your way.” 

“But don’t forget, fella, the speed limit 
in this state is 45,” warned the state 
trooper, as he remounted his machine. 


Ti 1E drive was short. To 
the convoyed suspects it was a nightmare. 
Camilla Vail continued to demand that 
they be taken to a hospital, and eventu- 
ally succeeded in making their captor 
uneasy. 

“I'll be glad to get youse off me hands,” 
he admitted. “And what youse wanted 
with Jenny Maloney’s—” 

He was about to repeat that it was 
beyond him, but even he became con- 
scious of the refrain-like character of that 
remark. 

They drew up before the cheerful Geor- 
gian facade of the courthouse, and were 
herded up the steps and into the office of 
the sheriff, who rose to meet them in sur- 
prise, and remembering the dignity of 
his office, sat down again abruptly. 

“Here’s the Maloney kid, sheriff,” said 
the officer, having first identified himself. 
“Them’s the kidnappers. Found ’em in 


—— 

















this gent’s car. He says it’s his car—run 
through a fence between Klung’s Road- 
house and the back road to here, and if 
you can make head or tale of their spiel, 
it's more than I can.” 

“A woman we picked up, had this 


baby,” Camilla Vail stated. “She stuck 
it with something, and it went to sleep, 
and I insist that you send for a doctor at 
once. That half-witted Irishman can’t 
understand that that creature, who said 
she was its mother, gave it a shot of 
something, and if it dies or anything, it’s 
your fault. It’s all of your faults. I wash 
my hands of it.” 

She laid the child on the desk before 
the sheriff, and vividly pantomimed her 
ablutions. 

The functionary nervously pushed a 
button. “I got nothing to do with it,” he 
exclaimed. “Take that baby off of here. 
Anyhow, the district nurse is somewhere 
in the building. Where’s this woman 
who had the baby?” 

“I'd say she was well on her way to 
Canada,” said Peterby grimly. “If, in- 
stead of arresting us, who were only try- 
ing to do an act of kindness, that Irish 
idiot had listened to us and gotten after 
the murder car—” 

“Murder car!” shouted the sheriff. 

“Well, maybe not murder,” amended 
Peterby. “They held us up—a masked 
bandit with a gun. The woman went 
with him, taking her traveling bag, and 
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SHE laid the baby on the desk before the 
Sheriff, and vividly pantomimed her ablutions 


Illustrator—HENRY LUHRES 


leaving the baby. He yelled at us that she 
didn’t want it because it wasn't hers— 
the baby, not the bag.” 

“That’s their story, sheriff, and they're 
going to stick to it,” admitted Kelly. 
“Irish idiot, hey!” 


THE representative of 
Law, Justice and Order recovered himself 
sufficiently to proceed with formalities. 

“Names and addresses, please?” 

The interrogation was interrupted by 
the arrival of the district nurse, who 
picked up the infant in expert hands. 

“What's wrong here,” she demanded 
sharply. “This baby is drugged!” 

“And now perhaps you'll believe me,” 
said Camilla Vail, turning to the nurse 
as if realizing the uselessness of appeal- 
ing to male intelligence. “About three 
quarters of an hour ago,” she explained, 
“IT saw the woman, who said she was its 
mother, give it a jab because it was cry- 
ing. I’ve been trying to make them take 
us to a hospital ever since that thick- 
headed Irishman arrested us.” 

“Now look here, lady, supposin’ I am 
Irish—” began the trooper, his ears red. 

“Shut up, Kelly!” roared the sheriff. 
“T'll attend to them.” 

“Yes, there’s the mark,” said the nurse, 
pointing to a red dot on the child's arm. 
“Probably morphine. The woman must 
be an addict, since she had it so handy. 
The Coroner’s here, isn’t he, Mr. Weller? 
I'd better get him.” 

“The Coroner!” cried Lila Benson. “Is 
it going to die?” 

“No, no. He’s just a doctor,” said the 
nurse hastily. “He doesn’t have only 
dead ones. He’s just across the street.” 

“Beat it over there,” said the sheriff, 
“and let me know what he says. Now, 
you,” he turned sinister eyes upon 
Peterby, “what have you to say?” 

Peterby glared in turn. “I thought I 
was helping a maltreated wife to escape 
from a brutal husband, and this is what 
I get for it!” 


My ADVICE to you, 
young man,” said the sheriff darkly, “is 
to let husbands beat up their own wives, 
but that’s neither here nor there. Kelly,” 
he addressed the motorcycle policeman, 
“get North Magnolia on the ’phone and 
tell °em we've got the kid, and are hold- 
ing,” he glanced at the list of names, 
“Camilla Vail, Lila Benson and Roland 
Peterby. They accuse an unknown 
woman of kidnapping the child. Take 
the outside booth. I have to keep this 
wire clear.” 

“Will you please call up my house,” 
said Lila Benson in a small voice. “My 
horse will have come in with an empty 
saddle, and they'll think I’m dead in a 
ditch somewhere.” 


“All in good time, Miss Benson,” said 
Mr. Weller, pompously. “You are alive, 
aren’t you? Kindly explain how you hap- 
pened to be in this man’s car, if you were 
supposed to be riding.” 

“I got thrown off,” she smiled ruefully, 
“and I stopped this gentleman because | 
was so stiff and sore I couldn’t walk. | 
was groggy.” 

Mr. Weller nodded grudgingly. “Well, 
and where do you come in?” he snapped 
at Camilla. 

She shrugged. “Of course, you won't 
believe it, but I got in the ditch with my 
car, and then the motor wouldn't start, 
and they came along, and he offered to 
take me home.” 

The administrator of justice was ironic. 

“And so the three of you picked up a 
woman running away, with a bag and a 
baby!” 

“Yes,” said Camilla, “and you would 
have too. She took even me in, but if 
the child wasn’t hers and she didn’t want 
it, what did she take it for?” 

“It seems to me it’s up to you fellows 
to find out who the woman was, Sheriff,” 
Peterby interrupted. “You know who we 
are, confound it! You aren’t making the 
slightest effort to locate her. And what 
was she doing with a masked bandit? 
Making me smash my new car.” 

Here the telephone rang, and the 
sheriff, muttering angrily, grasped the 
receiver. 

“Hello!” he roared into the mouth- 
piece. “Yes, I’m the Sheriff. What’s that? 
Are you sure? The Deakin house? When 


did you find out? Who? The parlor 
maid? Did you trace the call? Drug 


store booth—where? Here! Do 
mean Junction or Magnolia? All right. 
Hold on a minute. Know anything about 
a Miss Camilla Vail?” 

A long pause ensued while the other 
end of the wire appeared to be very busy. 

“No, she’s not missing, she’s here. Call 
her house and tell them. Miss Lila Ben- 
son? Know about her? No, she’s not 
thrown and killed. She’s here, yes, call 
them too. Ever hear of a Roland 
Peterby? ... No! That writing fel- 
ler? ... Yes, he’s here... . Yes, it’s 
here. The district nurse has it... . I 
guess you're right, but there isn’t much 
to go on. Yes, I'll do that.” 


Mr. WELLER hung 
up. Mr. Weller eyed his captives. Mr. 
Weller cleared his throat. 

“Well, some of it’s cleared up,” he 
admitted. “Seems there’s been a jewel 
robbery at the Deakin house. The parlor 
maid is missing. Family away for a week- 
end. Butler been off on a bust with the 
Parlor maid offered to stay in. 


They ve 


you 


cook. 
That’s your dame, I expect. 
(Continued on page 54) 


















FARM 


‘By H. B. TuKEy 


WATCH the features of an el 

derly gentleman of the soil as in 

retrospect he recalls the child- 
hood days on the farm and see how he 
nods and smiles when he reaches, as he 
surely will, the memories of the old home 
orchard. What an institution it was in 
its days, and what a satisfaction. Is th 
next generation going to miss this back 
ground? Isa great American institution 
passing? Can anything be done about it? 

The first two questions are matters of 
opinion, but the last can be answered 
most emphatically “YES!” It 7s worth 
doing something about, and here is why 
and how. 

First of all, the figures actually do 
show a decline in home orchard or “non- 
commercial” production. Take apples, 
for instance. In 1920, the total production 
of apples was 223,677,000 bushels, of 
which 121,962,000 were non-commercial. 
In 1926 to 1930 the average total produc- 
tion was 161,206,000 bushels, of which 
63,392,000 were non-commercial. 

There has been one school of thought 
in America which has said that this loss 
of the home orchard is a good thing. It 
has said that orcharding is a specialist’s 
job and that the non-specialist does noth 
ing but help break the market for the 
specialist. 


A pple Eating a Lost Art 


OW, this is all right so far as it 
goes, but there is such a thing as 
going too far. Is it not possible that this 
loss of personal interest in the north tem 
perate fruits has been partly responsible 
for the decrease in their consumption?’ 
Apples have decreased in consumption 
from 112 pounds per person in 1896 to 
58 pounds in the 1930-34 period. 
Perhaps the commercial orchardist 
might find it profitable to help develop 
a renewed interest in fruits on the hom« 
place. After all, when a boy grows up 
having had personal acquaintance with 
a “Sheepnose” or a “Seek-no-further” 
apple he is likely to retain some interest 
in apples through life. An elderly gentle- 
man insisted the other day that there is 
no apple in the world so fine as the 
Baldwin of his boyhood days—a case of 
memory and not fact. Some of the new 
varieties have Baldwin licked a mile. 
Furthermore, what better advertise- 
ment for the fruit industry than a series 
of small roadside stands along the 
highways? By making it possible to 
move fruit at a low price volume is in 


creased. Fruit growers know that when 
prices start too high the season is likely 
to be unprofitable. Start with reasonably 
low prices and the fruit moves into con- 
sumption, with a final clean-up of the 
crop that nets a fair profit to all. 

So much to appease the commercial 
man. As for the home orchardist, there 
are plenty of arguments that appeal to 
him. First of all, there is some profit— 
even though slight—in having a small 
roadside stand or a small supply of fruit 
for local trade. Perhaps it gives some 
member of the family an added oppor- 
tunity during the summer months and 
on week-ends. Or, perhaps just having 
the fruit for free general use in the home 
gives a value in health that can not be 
measured in dollars and cents. Lunch 
boxes for growing school children might 
just as well contain home-grown fruit. 


Plenty of Home-Grown Fruit 


ND quite beside all this is the gen- 
eral satisfaction and human interest 
in growing fruit. Somehow, an apple 
tree is a personality in itself. Trees come 
to val on individuality, and varieties 
have a way of fixing themselves in pleas- 
ant memories and associations that stay 
for life. All of which is by way of saying 
that from the commercial orchardist’s 
point of view as well as from the point 
ot view of the home orchardist, the home 
orchard is desirable. 
But how to go about it? First, choose 
a site that has good drainage, both air 
drainage and soil drainage. Fruit trees, 
particularly cherries, will not stand wet 
feet. Remember that, unlike a corn 
plant, the roots of fruit trees function 
the entire year around and are particu- 
larly active in late fall and in early spring. 
\ gentle slope to the east is best, a slope to 
the west is poorest, and a little elevation 
Is an advantage. 


Plant Food, Pruning 


S" COND, it may be wise to dispense 
with cultivation. In that case, keep 
he grass and weeds mowed frequently 
thei the trees and apply nitrogenous 
fertilizers or manure over the area out 
under the branches. On bearing trees 
apply commercial nitrogenous fertilizers 
either in early fall or in very early spring 
at the rate of one-quarter pound for each 
year the tree is set; that is, a ten-year-old 
tree receives two and one-half pounds of 
material. 
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Miss Ann Holmes and the apples 
she picked to win Maine’s 1935 
apple picking contest 


Third, prune with common. sense. 
Prune a tree to help it, not because prun 
ing is the thing to do. Cut out limbs 
that cross and rub, cut out black knot 
from plums and fire blight from pears, 
and remove dead and broken limbs. 
There are, of course, fine points to this 
game, but the home orchardist may. not 
be in a position to take advantage of 
them. 


How to Control Pests 


OURTH, do what spraying or dust- 

ing you can. Plant varieties that will 
cause you the least trouble under your 
conditions, and then do what your time 
and money will permit. A home orchard- 
ist, unlike a commercial grower, can af- 
ford to give quite a bit of fruit to pests 
and still have enough left for himself. 
If he secures 50 to 75 per cent sound 
fruit he should have no complaint. That 
last ten or 15 per cent which means so 


(Continued on page 57) 
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em enline Puddleford 


tells how to make delicious 
Christmas ornaments 


res IT’S A mouth-watering sight, 
SS our Christmas tree when it 
Keke stands ready for Santa Claus. 
Good enough to eat! And eat it we do, 
from the candied popcorn ropes to the 
glistening cooky stars. Every bit of the 
spangled glory is of the good-to-eat kind. 
Even the sparkling green and red candles 
melt only in your mouth. 

“Help yourself to Christmas” we in- 
vite each guest—and folks drive for miles 
each year to see our tree—for there is 
something for everyone. Among the 
branches dance a strange but jolly com. 
pany. There are apple Santas, marsh- 
mallow snowmen, peanut clowns, dried 
fruit brownies, tangerine ladies and 
gnome-like little men with heads of nuts. 
There are gingerbread men and pig- 
tailed Chinamen made out of oranges. 
There are literally yards of animals on 
parade, each elephant, zebra and hippo 
slick with Christmas cheer, all in the 
form ol frosting. 

The whole family take a hand in mak- 
ing these sugar-and-spice-laden decora- 
tions. For many evenings, before the 
festive day, big and little hands work to- 
gether around our kitchen table while the 
pulse of Christmas beats. Work? Lots of 


it, if you insist on calling smiles and 
laughter and banter and the sharing of 
a cherished task, work. Call it what you 
may, but those evenings with sugar and 
spice and tinsel and paste will live for- 
ever in my heart. The beauty of those 
hours together warms our days for weeks 
before and after the eventful eve of gifts. 


Stick-Candy Candles 
UCH creations! New ideas sprout as 
you work. It was our hired man, Jim 
Carswell, who originated stick candy 
candles. Buy the brightest candy sticks 
and wrap these in white cellophane. 
Allow the paper to overlap at the wick 
end. Tie with a thread close to the 
candy, first fastening in a flame-shaped 
piece of red paper. Now fringe the ends. 
Fasten the candles to the branches in 
the usual holders. No fire hazard, yet 
their glow is mellow as candle shine. 
Mother invented candle stars. These 
are star-shaped cookies, frosted white. 
Before the frosting sets, insert into each 
cooky a small stick of candy, red or 
green, and tip with a brazilnut wick. 
The nut will really burn, so rich it is 
in oil. 


DECORATIONS 


















Our first marshmallow snowman was 
a rather prosaic unbending fellow. But’ 
his offspring, and there have been many 
generations of offsprings, are as rollick- 
ing as circus clowns. The original pat- 
tern went something like this. Take two 
marshmallows, set them on their sides, 
side by each. A toothpick holds them 
fast. Set on these another mallow to 
form the snowman’s middle. A fourth 
marshmallow stacked on the third makes 
the head. A fifth one, cut in half gives 
two arms; the wet edges hold like glue. 
Cloves made the eyes, nose and mouth. 
Bits of gum drop served for neckties 
and buttons. The bottom of a large gum 
drop set cut-side down on the snowman’s 
head is a hat that stays put. Add gum 
drop feet if you like. The illustration on 
this page shows what can be done when 
father and the boys decide to be creative. 

Oranges are turned into Chinamen by 
painting the Oriental’s almond eyes and 
closed mouth on one side and fastening 
to the other a long queue of braided black 
crepe paper. One end of the pigtail is 
slipped through a circle of stiff black 
paper and this is pasted like a cap to the 

(Continued on page 47) 
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£ Aristmas 
et-/ ageth er 


Plans for a happy 
family party 


By EvizABeTH DALE 


ATT HAPPY the family who can 
( <td} share its Christmas, and enjoy 
Sa a merry reunion of relatives. 
And this need not mean a burden of ex 
pense or work for some particular house- 
hold, for various groups may contribute 
the dinner, one bringing the salad, an- 
other vegetables, another pudding or pie. 


A Gift for Everyone 

OR need there be any embarrassment 

or perplexity about the giving of 
Christmas gifts in a large family, with 
the fear that some get very many, and 
others be left out. The best plan, is to 
have either an apportionment or a draw- 
ing some time beforehand of | slips 
marked with the relatives names. Then 
a gift is supplied for the one whose name 
you draw. In that case, each guest at 
the reunion will have his or her gift, but 
there will be no burden of expense. 








Presents From the Five and Ten 


ERHAPS, however, the hostess has _ 


planned gifts from the Five and Ten, 
a present for everybody. Here’s how one 
hostess distributed them. She had stock 
ings cut from gay paper, pinned to the 
mantel. Each stocking bore a short dé 
scription of a gift “Choose me if you are 
literary.” “Pick me if you want to be 
pretty.” “Select me if you are sad” and 
so on. Numbers were drawn, to deter- 
mine the order in which choices were to 
be made. Of course the gift for the 
writer was a pencil, for the yearner for 
loveliness some beauty aids, for the sad 
one a handkerchief. 


Plan Seating Carefully 
F A large group is to gather round the 
table, simple place cards will greatly 
simplify the seating, and this, the hostess 
should figure out beforehand. The deaf 























uncle can be placed by some unselfish 
guest who will patiently repeat the jokes, 
which a hard of hearing person misses. 
The talkative aunt may sit by a silent 
cousin, and the congenial young folks, 
side by side. It works well in many cases, 
to have another table for the children. 
These place cards mentioned may be 
plain cards, decorated with Christmas 
seals, or simply slips of paper thus 
adorned. But, write on each one, some 
pleasant compliment for the guest, for 
who doesn’t enjoy one! For instance 
“Aunt Nelly, the model housekeeper,” 
“Uncle Joe, with the cheery smile”—This 
will give the dinner a good start. 

Usually entertaining, with the new 
toys and other gifts, and “visiting” of 
the grown ups, will take care of itself. 
Sometimes a pencil and paper contest 
will be amusing, and here is something 
especially suited to the Christmas time. 
Write the following rhyme on decorated 
cards, the answer to each description 
being an article of food. 


Dorinda’s Christmas Dinner 


Dorinda gave a dinner at the merry 
Christmas time, 

Her menu now, you'll learn it, in a very 
1ystic rhyme 

S invited her relations, and they 

ime from far and near, 


' 


might seem a trifle queer! 
First came soup. Well, that was metal, 
1 quite crude state, tis true (1) 
Then some fish, would you believe it? 
t was taken from your shoe (2) 
But its sauce, O that was tasty, “savory” 
would that sauce describe 
But it was, O oddest fancy, such a 
wild, wild eastern tribe! (3) 
And the main course, you will guess it, 


But the things Dorinda served them, they 


country in far Europe found (4) 

With it, calm tranquility was quite 
promptly passed around (5) 

And a weight that measures jewels, (6) 
something on a foot, no doubt (7) 

A utensil, plus eight zeros, O you 
couldn't leave them out. (8) 

Salad? Twas an exhortation (9) and the 
cheese, a house so small (10) 

In a pretty dish, dilemmas, sweet and 
sour, but tasty all. (11) 


For dessert she had a pudding, and its 
name means straight 
Just the thing for Christmas dinner, very 


rich, and it was great! (1 
In some dainty silver dishes there were 
buildings full of money (13) 


What mechanics need, she offered, though 
it sounds a trifle funny (14 

Last of all, a sound unpleasant, trom a 
lung that’s rather ill, 

And the doctor’s charge to cure it, with 


a tonic or a pill (15) 

This was dear Dorinda’s met 
asked her folks to dine 

And her Christmas guests so cheer) 
said “Dorinda, that was fine.” 


u when she 


The answers will be sent on request. 
Another excellent Christmas game is— 


Shouting Shoppers 


HE leader of this game has twenty 

or twenty-five cards each bearing an 
alphabet letter, and decorated, if desired, 
by gay holiday seals. (Anagram cards 
may be used if desired.) The leader an- 
nounces the recipient of the gift, and then 
calls a letter with which it must begin. 
Whoever first responds with a suitable 
gift takes the card, but the present must 
be suitable. For instance the leader asks 
for “A gift for Grandma — G” — “Ga- 
loshes” would be an appropriate answer. 
“A gift for Dad — M” —and “Muffler” 
would be suitable. “A gift for Mother— 
S”—of course she would like a sweater, or 
silver or scarf. Whoever has the most 
cards may receive a prize. 
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Gifts that Please 


TING flannel in two colors makes 
(); ' tailored inexpensive paja- 
g gh school girls would appre- 
brother or sister would 
sweaters with Mickey Mouse 
* * The smart chromium and 
not a powder box but a use- 
ht and flashlight. 
1 soft light appears. Tip it 
ight beam shoots. * * At 


rs for nuts and homemade 


1 


table lig 


two upper illustrations are 
ll fruit baskets covered with 
* * Nutmeats assume a new 
gift when enclosed in Cello- 
phi . e covers of same material to 
from her “best” dishes would 

j 


like. © * A 


lish Lavender perfume with 


house wit would 


it uuld be welcomed by mother or 
gran * * Crocheted crepe paper 
| looking belt and bag shown 
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ARM JOURNAL'S advertisements are 

now as newsy as its reading pages, 
for advertisers deliver their advertisements 
to us only a few hours before we print 
your copy of Farm Journal. You get latest 
styles, announcements of new models and 
last-minute price changes within a few 
days after they are decided upon. 


Farm Journal's new 4-day speed printing 
and delivery schedule makes it possible for 
advertisers to give an entirely new service. 


What's more, you can buy the products ad- 
vertised in Farm Journal with the assurance 
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that what you buy will be as represented. 
Farm Journal was the first magazine to 


guarantee to you that advertisements 
appearing in its pages are truthful and 
that only true values are offered. We 
refuse advertisements that do no’ meet 
these standards. 

Values are greater today than they will be 
for many a year. If you plan to fix up the 
living room, the kitchen, the bathroom, buy 
new equipment or replenish your ward- 
robe, you can profit by studying Farm 
Journal’s advertising pages. 
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CHRISTMAS recipes that donot 
£4\ call for raisins and spices and 
candied fruit are not truly Christ- 

mas recipes in the eyes of most of us. 
If you are planning to have a good old 
traditional Christmas, you can not af- 
ford to pass the following recipes by for 
they have been selected because they are 
favorites with thousands of people up 
and down the land, and they radiate the 

joyous Yuletide spirit and atmosphere. 


Golden Gate Fruit Cake 


= ked 
cuy ked prunes 


1 cup seeded raisins 
l cup s ss isins 
] cups candied cherries, cut in halves 
1 cup cut preserved orange pee 
1 cut preserved lemon peel 
2 cups cut citron 
teaspoons allspice 
teasp s cinnamon 
teaspoon cloves 
cup brandy 
m™ butter 
2 cups granulated sugar 
8 eggs, beaten slightly 
6 cups all-purpose flour 
ups broken walnut kernels 
teaspoon si da 
teast 
teas] ns baking powder 
Pour boiling water over prunes, cover 


and let stand 10 minutes; drain, dry on a 
towel and cut from pits in small pieces. 
Wash raisins, drain and dry on a towel. 
Combine fruits, peels, spices, brandy, and 
stir until well blended. Cover and let 


stand 1 hour. Cream butter, add sugar, 
and cream thoroughly; add eggs and 
mix; add half of flour and mix well; add 
fruit mixture and nuts and stir until fruit 
is well distributed; add remainder of 
flour sifted with soda, salt and baking 
powder, and mix thoroughly. Pour into 
one large tube pan or two smaller pans 
previously lined with three thicknesses of 
heavy wax paper. If glazed top is de- 
sired, brush with equal parts of honey 
and egg white mixed together. Bake in 
a moderate oven (300 degrees F.) 11% 
hours; reduce temperature to slow (275 
degrees F.) and continue baking 1 to 1% 
hours, depending on depth of pan. 
Weight about 7 pounds baked. 
(This cake is rich and light in color, 
the cut slices showing a heavy fruit pat- 


tern against a golden background. Im- 
proves with aging. ) 
Steamed Fig Ginger Pudding 

1 cup dried figs 2% cups all-purpose 

1 egg flour 

1 cup light molasses 1 tablespoon ginger 
Y% cup butter, melted 1 teaspoon soda 

1 cup hot water 


BOHEMIAN Fruit 
make fitting climax to Christmas din- 
ner. (Below) Christmas cookies may 
be made 
decorated to suit one’s taste. 
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Pudding will 


in a variety of shapes, 


“By KaTHERN AYRES 


PROPER 






Wash figs, drain, clip stem ends, and 
add molasses, melted 
butter, figs, and beat thoroughly. Add 
hot water, flour sifted with ginger and 


chop. Beat egg, 


soda and mix well. Pour into small 
greased pans, cover and steam one hour. 
Serve with lemon sauce. Serves 6 to 8. 


Bohemian Fruit Pudding 


1 cups prunes 1 cup grated raw 
2 ips seeded raisins potato 

'4 cup sliced candied 2'4 cups all-purpose 
cherries flour 


1 cup finely chopped 2 teaspoons baking 


suet powder 
1 cup brown sugar 1 teaspoon salt 
1 cup light molasses 1 teaspoon nutmeg 
1 cup grated raw 1 teaspoon cinnamon 
carrot teaspoon cloves 
teaspoon allspice 
Wash prunes, boil 10 minutes, drain 


and cool. Remove pits and cut into pieces. 
Mix suet with sugar, add molasses, grated 
carrot, potato, and mix together. Add 
prunes, raisins, cherries, then combine 
with flour sifted with baking powder, 
salt, and spices; mix thoroughly. Pour 
into a good sized greased pan or mold, 
(Continued on page 46) 
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When making up your 

Cc - 
Christmas list, consider these 
knitted and crocheted articles 













LATTERING collars are welcome gifts. The frilly one shown 

may be made in the favorite colors of the intended recipient. 
* * * Everyone who has seen the automobile socks above is 
hoping a pair will be given her for Christmas. And the hims like 
them too. They are simplicity itself to make and will keep the feet 
warm on cold drives. For straight purled bags it is surprising 
how they shape themselves over shoes. * * * The crocheted pil- 
low is much prettier than the black and white illustration shows. 


It is made of beige, nile green, salmon pink and crystal blue. 


rN! 












N THE lower illustration 
is a 3-piece vanity or buf- 
fet set edged with a dainty 
lace. Flowers and leaves of 
crochet are appliqued on the 
corners. 





OOD looking shade 
pulls are gifts any 








G 


house ke € pe r W ould like. 
These are crocheted from 
white or ecru thread. * * * 
Crocheted ties, well made 
in a fine stitch, make an 





excellent gift for men. Some of the girls like them too. The 
one illustrated is in a tiny shell stitch. * * * The’ square 
motif edging on the luncheon cloth shown, would be equally 
effective on gift scarfs or pillow slips. It is quickly made. 





(Directions for making knitted and crocheted Christmas gifts will be sent on request 
accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope.) 
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Courtesy of Experiment Station of N. J. 


Meat from the Can 


Delicious dishes easily made 
from home canned meat 


By MARY R. REYNOLDS 


X25) CANNING meat is a well estab- 
feZ4 lished practice in many farm homes 
today. By putting the extra cockerel, in the 
Fall, and the surplus “fresh” at butchering 
time into cans, the housewife has always at 
hand fresh meat already cooked that can be 
quickly converted into an appetizing course 
for unexpected guests or the family. 

\s browning brings out the flavor of the 
it, it is well to add a shade or two more 
by means of a hot oven when meat is taken 
yn the can. The objection that some 


at the meat does not have quite 
the freshly cooked—can be 
adding seasonings. Tomatoes, 
Worcestershire sauce or 


tl Havor of 
overcome by 


onions, dash of 


Chili sauce, a few drops of Kitchen Bou- 
quet, are all ways known to good cooks to 
( V lop Havor. 

The following are a few of vo te many 
ways to utilize the canned meat and gravy. 


Lamb and Tomato Casserole 
(Beef could also be used) 


Place a l-inch layer of thinly sliced raw 
otatoes in the bottom of a greased casse- 


I 

role. Season with salt and pepper and a 

ittle chopped onion. Add % cup of the 
vy or of white sauce. Over this place a 


r of canned meat, using more than one 
1 of potatoes and meat if necessary. 
with salt and add 2 cups canned 
Sprinkle with buttered bread 
Cover and bake slowly until pota- 
done, about hour. Remove 


ver to brown the last fifteen minutes. 


iver ¢ icl 
Season 
tomato 


one 


cS ar 


Canned Meat Turnovers 


\lmost any kind of chopped canned meat 
can be used these. Season with salt and 
pepper, a very little onion or whatever is 
liked. Roll rich baking powder biscuit 
dough thin and cut into circles about the 
size of an ordinary saucer. Place heaping 


tablespoon of meat filling on one side of the 
fold circle in half and press edges 
Edges should be moistened with 


circle 


ogether 
yetner, 





white of egg or milk. If desired, tops of 
turnovers may be brushed over with milk 
or egg before they are placed in the oven. 
3ake 20 minutes in hot oven. The gravy 
from the canned meat may be heated and 
poured over the baked turnovers. 


Chicken in Blankets 


Remove whole pieces of chicken from can 
and drain well. Dip each piece into a bat- 
ter made of 


1 well beaten egg 
1 cup milk 


134 cups flour 
Y% teaspoon salt 
1 teaspoon baking powder 


Fry in deep hot fat until golden brown in 
color. 


Beef Stew With Dumplings 


Canned beef 6 small onions 
4 tablespoons flour 6 small carrots 
1 teaspoon salt 3 turnips, quartered 


4 teaspoon 6 potatoes, quartered 

Cut meat in cubes of suitable size. Mix 
the flour, salt, pepper and roll the meat in 
it. Try out some suet in a frying pan. 
Brown the pieces of meat, stirring to pre- 
vent —e Transfer the meat to the stew 
kettle and cover with boiling water. Add 
the vegetabies. Boil 5 minutes and then put 
in dumplings which require fifteen minutes. 
Serve at 


pepper 


once, 


Dumplings 
2 cups flour 1 teaspoon 


3 teaspoons baking pow- 1 cup milk 
der 2 tablespoons fat 


Sift the dry ingredients together. Cut in 
fat and add the milk gradually. Drop by 
the spoonful on top of the stew. Cover 
tightly at once and do not remove cover 
until the dumplings have steamed 15 min- 


salt 


utes. 
> ° 
Shepherd’s Pie 
Mashed potatoes Pepper 
1 onion Meat stock 
Canned meat 1 egg yolk 
Salt 


Place canned meat in greased baking dish 
with the gravy and an onion that has been 
chopped and fried in butter until golden 
brown. A little Chili sauce may be added if 
desired. If there is not sufficient gravy to 
fairly well cover the meat, add a little water. 
Cover with layer of mashed and seasoned 
potatoes, brush top with milk or beaten egg 
yolk, and bake in moderate oven for 20 
minutes. 
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I, Lint a 
DROP i the 
BUCKET 


@ You can skimp and save in a hundred 
ways—and it won’t be a “drop in the 
bucket” 
you will make by canning your year’s sup- 
ply of meats and poultry — NOW! Meat 
prices may rise to the skies — yet YOU are 
assured of appetizing and eco- 
nomical meals all year long! 


Wide-Mouth GH Sars 


Fine for Meat Canning 


Illustrated are the BALL Wide- 
Mouth Jars — particularly 


compaged to the very real savings 


delicious, 


adapted to the canning of 


Millions of 


greater 


meats and poultry 
women recognize their 
convenience, due to their large 


openings. 





BALL SPECIAL ZINC CAP 


The BALL “SPECIAL,” round 
or juare equi ipped with 
either th ¢ cap and rubber 


or the sleet s top seal (glass lid, 


zinc band and rubber) ... 


BALL SPECIAL 
GLASS TOP SEAL 


“ECLIPSE,” 
top, rub- 


The BALL round, 


is equipped with glass 
ber, and wire clamp. 


use GA sars 


To insure perfect success in canning meats, 
game and poultry, make sure that you use 
BALL Jars, Caps and Rubbers — 


genuine 
the simple directions in the 


and follow 


FREE booklet “How to Can Meat, Game 
and Poultry.” Send the coupon — NOW 
—for your copy of this interesting and 


bookle enuine BALL Jars 
have the name blown in the glass 
and are packed in sealed and printed 
cartons. 


| 
JARS-CAPS 
& RUBBERS 


instructive 


SEND COUPON 
FOR BOOKLET 
OF THE BEST 
CANNING 
METHODS 

















‘ ™ 
Make Delicious 


SYRUP 


Suicher than Hotcakes 
2 cups boiling water _* _700c 
as eo VU001e 


«dd 
1 teaspoon Mapleine “f O3¢ 





and you heve a 
2 pints Mapleine syrup 14¢ 
i 
Create golden-rich syrup with Mopleine! Better, 
vrer only 7¢ @ pint. Mopleine also transforms 
meot, sauces. At grocers, 35c bottle. 
660-A Deorborn St., Seattle,Wn. 


es, sovors 


t Mtg. Co 


Mapleine Dainties, 26 unique recipes 


APLEINE 


PYYhicaiee 





Your Kodak Picture 
ENLARGED 


8x10 Inch 
ENLARGEMENT 
of any SNAPSHOT 


Your favorite snapshots of 
children, parents and loved 
ones are more enjoyable 
when enlarged to 8x10 inch 
size—suitable for framing. ! 
These beautiful, permanent enlarge- 
ments bring out the details and fea- 
tures you love just as you remember 
them when the snapshots were taken 
Just to get acquainted, we will enlarge any 
kodak picture, print or negative to &x1 
inches—FREE—if you enclose 2 

















25c to help 
cover our cost of packing, postage sz 
ical work. The enlargement itself is free. 
It will also be beautifully hand tinted 
natural colors if you want it. We will 
acknowledge receiving your snapshot im- 
mediately. Your original will be returned 
with your free enlargement. Pick out 
snapshot and send it today, 


GEPPERT STUDIOS ces tisiies ows 


GENERATORS 














New Invention 
Match Light 











l 











chy 
Viug “YUN, 
Our generators fit 30 makes or models. Stop buying new 
generators all the time. Ours are GUARANTEED 2 YEARS. 
3Sc PPD. Mark sbove kind wanted replaced or state 
make of light. Light instantly. No needles to replace. Make 
ad =~ ike new. Do away with all generator troubles. 
lore light. Less gasoline. Mantles last longer— Do not 
blacken. If generator isn’t shown above, send your direction 
We will return it with your ler. FREE circular. 


MADE OF 


MANTLES—wim2eeo. 


De you have trouble your manties cracking or falling off easily? 
1 for sample. aranteed strongest mantie made. Fits 

















I makes line, kerosene pir-pressure lam lanterns. Stateif you 
ve 1 H tle Gixture. 2 for 20c; $1.00 per doz. for 2 mantie | 


30 per doz. for 1 manile light, Prepaid. Gasoline- 
Lamps, Lanterns, Heaters, Flat irons-Agents Wanted. 


PIEPGRAS LIGHT CO. 341 Powers Bidg. Tinley Park, ILL. 









Eastman Camera or 
Blanket given for 
selling 8 boxes 
ROSEBUD Salve or 
8 boxes ROSELETTS 
laxative tablets at 
me 25c. each. Order 
7, the 8 you pre’ 


g prefer. 
pa ee Rosebud Perfume Co, Bx 











20, Woodsbero, Md 














Sample free - Cuticura, Dept. R2, Maiden, Mass. 
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PLAIDS are in high favor and No. 3325 
above shows an attractive way of using this 
The raglan sleeves are 


ACK 
ate 
* 
material on the diagonal. 
comfortable and the white pique collar makes for 
daintiness. With this bright plaid a red bow and 
Designed for 8, 10, 12 and 14 
years. 8 years requires 134 yards of 39-inch wide material. 
Dresses with a coat effect in the front are smart and 
enable one to use two pieces of harmonizing fabrics. The 
pleated skirt has plenty of width for active sports. No. 2887 
made of a tweedy woolen or a sanforized cotton in several 
shades of brown with a lighter brown vest, would be liked 
by the brown haired girl. Designed for 6, 8, 10 and 12 
years. 8 years requires 2 yards of 39-inch material. 
Any little girl would like to have her best beloved doll 
have a dress like her own. In No. 318 we find such a 
combination. Any of the soft challis prints or firmer cot- 
tons would be admirable for making the two dresses. 
Daughter’s dress is designed for 2, 4 and 6 years—4 years 
requiring 24 yards of 35-inch material, while the dress for 


dolly requires 74 yard of 35-inch material for a 22-inch doll. 


belt were used. 





Very Young 


By 
Jane 


Moreland 






"9 
| 





Patterns can be secured by mail, postage prepaid, from Farm Journal Pattern Service, Philadelphia, Pa., 


Be sure to give number and size required. 


10 cents each. 
up-to-date styles by mail, 10 cents. 


1935-36 Winter Catalog containing 175 








Give Beauty 
By Phyllis Wray 


Fe RRY day is Christmas and merry 

he gift should Oh, we know 

olen mittens and winter undies are very 

| a special thrill there is 
to the special gitt! 

Beauty aids and beauty accessories have 
| thrill. They’re gay and feminine 
carry an air of luxury and they 

ot be expensive. For all 
ons I put them down as Christmas list 


be. 


what 


these 


Vs 


T] are face treatment kits put out 
) popular cosmetic houses. Both have 
} ing face creams since mother was 
‘l girl, The kits (in sets for the dry 
d ones for the oily) contain all the 
creams and lotions for the daily 
skin. Lucky is the woman who 
one. She'll approach her nightly 
joy. Very gratifying, too, 

t results. 
Here's a bargain! A pick-up treatment 
a grand tonic for the tured face. 
\nd only one dollar. It's made by one of 
ing cosmeticians and consists of a 
cream and a jar of the peppiest 
m I've ever used. It picks you 
of the doldrums. Any woman 

ove that. 

Compacts? Of course. The best com- 


those of smartly severe lines, large 
sugh to hold a generous amount of loose 
a puff of usable size. Most 
ke powder in cake form, so 


owder and 
dishi 
I this in mind. 


1. 


Delicately Scented Soap 


IEN there are bath salts. I like the ones 
a pine odor. They're so refreshing. 


Delicately scented soap is also a dainty gift. 
( ticlan makes great big cakes of 
pink Verbena soap. Expensive 


lay use, yes, but not for a Christ- 
English Lavender soap is always 
ptable. The house famous 

puts this soap in attractive gift 


most 


I ree cakes. 

’s a useful gift! The home manicure 
Everything to give oneself the per- 
during an afternoon rest 
iod. Send along a bottle of hand lotion 
kit as a thoughtful finishing touch. 
perfume is expensive but good 
Eau de Cologne is not. Much better that you 
an Eau de Cologne with a good 
than a cheap perfume (than 

here is nothing worse)! 
those exquisite powder jars! Fill 
f them with a good brand of powder 
- sure of the shade) and add a velvety 
uff. If you can spend a bit more include a 
f dressing table bottles to match the 


nicure 


putation 


. Incidentally, very good looking jars 
1d bottles can be purchased at our old 
favorite, the five-and-ten. Here, too, you 
will find excellent brands of powder in 

Li DOoOxXes, 

\ huge box of bath powder is grand. 
Big packages of powder puffs tied with 
pinl bbon for the woman who knows 
what a soiled puff does to her complexion. 
\ gay lipstick. A large jar of the giftee’s 
ivorite cleansing cream. A make-up box. 
A box of dainty satin sachets. All, all, 
And a Merry Christmas to 


~ 


I ry gifts. 
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facturer in U.S. A. 


“50c A 


STARTLING NEW 
FARM INVENTION 


Fifty cents a year power operating cost brings the entertainment world to your 
home wherever you are. Startling new radioinvention—no dry “A” batteries—no 
“B” batteries—no “‘C” batteries—no dry batteries at all—no storage battery 
sent out for charging. Superior results—does away entirely with need for 
electric power line connections. Lowest cost on record. 


NEW “SELF OPERATING” RADIO— 
NO MORE “RUN DOWN” BATTERIES 


At last—the result of 20 years’ research—a trouble free radio especially built for 
the country home and farm without electric power. Works perfectly anywhere. 
Unbelievably low cost operation—made by Zenith——oldest radio receiving set manu- 
EUROPE, SOUTH AMERICA OR THE ORIENT— 
EVERY DAY OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


and all American stations — entertainment — crops — markets — 
weather — planes — ships at sea — police, etc. 


YEAR” 


Power Operating Cost 
Works just like fine city sets. Clean-clear far or near reception. Find out about 
FREE TRIAL in your own home and “‘50c a year for 10 hours every day”’ power 
operating cost. You’ve never before heard of anything like this. It’s startling— 
amazing. Send the coupon now. 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, CHICAGO — makers for 20 years of fine radios 





SEND THIS COUPON TODAY 





FREE TRIAL 











ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 

3620 Iron St., Dept. 154, Chicago 

Without obligation, send me new catalogue and 
introductory free trial offer on the new Zenith 
Long Distance Farm Radio. 


Name 





















SUPPLY CO; 


Bargains—Army, Sport Goods, Fire- 
arms, Clothes, Shoes, etc. Send 10c for 
new Catalog, to be redeemed on first order 


Army & Navy Supply Co. 4804 Lester St. Richmond, Va. 





Grow fancy 
barn. Easy, odorless method. 
furnish guaranteed materials, 
big book, pictures FREE 
UNITED CO., 3848 Lincoln 


y crops. 
Ave., Oept, 92 


ba. 
Write quickly. Est. 


Chrcoge. 


jiant mushrooms in cellar, attic, 
e show you 












le Awards 
otr- Red what 
7 el 







utes 







Articlt! 





FREE Plymouth 
AUTOMOBILES 


“4,750 > awaras 


for proper pelt preparation in Sears 
7th National Fur Show. All awards 


Postoffice . . 


ture . 
are in addition to full amount tural Route 


your furs bring. You don’t even 
have to sell your furs through 
Sears. Mail coupon for full details. 


Street Address 


i 
{ 
i 
| 
{ 
i 
{ Name.. 
' 
L 
! 
i 
! 
L 
1 
' 


.. Box No 


31 F241 


NEW BOOK 


Tells How Trappers Get 


oro J RAW FURS! 


More than $25,000.00 has been awarded by Sears to 
trappers who prepared their pelts with care. You, too, 
may share in this extra cash for fur shippers! FREE 
new Tips to Trappers book gives hints on pelt handling 
that will help you. Pictures and names of last season's 
winners .... your friends are probably included. Tells 
how Sears act as your agent, getting you what we be- 
lieve to be top value for all your furs, Get your copy. 
MAIL COUPON NOW! 


SS SS ee ee ee ee Oe a ee ee 


Mail to point below nearest to you: 


SEARS, ROEBUCK and CO. 
Chicago—Philadel phia— Memphis 
Dallas—Kansas City—Seattle 
Please mail me, without cost or obligation, fur shipping tags and 
latest edition of ‘Tips to Trappers.’ 
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KEROSENE MANTLE 
LAMP WITHOUT Wicks 


RNS NIGHT AIR Jnr 
TURIGHT HOME LIGHT 





Amazing new- 
typeillumination 
enables us to Say, a 
“No mz itter what ~ 
kind of light you now use, this is - 
BET sEKencG HEAPER!" Beats 
electric or gas. Equals light of 20 
wick lamps at half cost of ONE. 
Yet there are no wicks to buy or trim, no smoky 
chimneys to clean or break. Safe anywhere 
300 CANDLE POWER New devicedrawsi 196% 
free airand withonl!ly 4% 
cheap kerosene (coal oil) magicallyturnsitinto 300 
comiie power of brilliant, white, soft light, pene 
trating every corner. Gives hours of bright light 
for few cents. World's lowest cost scientific light. 
’ o his a azing ew li tin 
ef mt pee te 
for 30 daye at OUR RISK, before de- | AGENTS! N« 
ciding. Device built into beautiful.new J making big 
art lamps of latest design. Send at weekly profit 
Write at once 


once for illustrated folder, special low, 
introductory price offer. Act NOW! Llu 
AKRON LAMP & MFG. co., oe Lamp Bidg., Akron, 0. 














USE THE 
NEW FLIT 
POWDER 
ON THE 
CAT AND 
CANARY” 
Too! 





THE BEST INSECT POWDER EVER 
DEVELOPED —95% active ingre- 
dients. Sure death toall craw!- 
ing insects. Harmless to man 
and pets. Easy and clean to 
and 25¢, 


use. Two sizes, 10¢ 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF FLIT SPRAY 


Copr. 1935, Stanco Inc. 













ousness, Fatigue Caused By Bad Posture 


Ww ELCOME relief from femini 
disorders caus y bad post 






has come to th 
comfortable 1 
aches, backaches 








BODY BRACE 


mh) Pe COMPANY 
Tse 512 Rash Bidg 


Salin.. Kansas 











ramouW HITE FLAME BURNEE 


MAKES your old kerosene lamps 
and lanterns shine with a bril- 











liant soft, white light. Non-break- 
abte steel mantle. No smoke. No 
rot. lieves eye strain. Overa 
million satisfied users. Guaran- 
po safe, yralis, ponete. — 
e sample, SO cts. 
stamps or cole 3 for tet sa Vour money back if 
not satisfied 









Me 
WHITE FLAME LicnT bag 
62 Clark Building 








Tested, guaranteed seeds for giant, 
luscious vegetables, also finest 
Tn ae gy Low prices— Book free 

today: WM. HENRY MAULE, 
737 Maule Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa 
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Suller hi om 


Abdominal Weakness,Backaches,Nery- | 
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The Baby’s Food Table 


For the First Year «+# Part I 


hours with 

rrere. A 
< to Waler, 
rood habits a healthy happy 
| fam 


sa temp 
him 

ep when 
to | with him 
ip. But 


vent the 


in infant up and show 


cluding 
Iruits, a rest 
day, regular nursings 
oth breasts and son form ot cod 
is inadequate, 
pping will stumulate the flow. 
isons bottle feeding is unsuccessful 
| even cor 


for the 


In Many cases are that COW s Ml! k, 


modified, 1s not a perfect food 


¢ 


Holiday Sweets 


Continued from page 41 


1d steam 3 hours. Serve with hard 


or Sterling 


Sauce. 


Christmas C ‘ookie: s 








] p seedless raisi1 2 eggs, aten 
ay era oy 1 teaspoon lemon 
sel ho ped 
11 re l cul 
5 Ips urpose 
er flour 
shortening 5 teaspoon salt 
1 teaspoon grated ] teaspoon soda 
fres} inge peel 1 egg white, for wash 
Wash raisins in hot water, drain and 
chop. Cream sugar, butte a id shortening 
thorou r} Add orange pec , beaten eges, 
and extract, and beat. Add mulk, flour 
sifted with salt and soda, and mix well. 
Divide into pieces of convenient size to 
handle, place on floured board and add 


sufficient Hour to each piece to make rolling 


easy. Roll out thin and cut into desired 
hapes. Place on well greased cookie sheets; 
rush tops with beaten egg white to which 
has | n added | tablespoon cold water. 


hot oven (425 de- 


Ba on high grate in a 
7 Decorate tops as 


to 9 minutes. 


Makes 


¢ d cookie S. 


Fruit-Nut Chews 


about 6 dozen 


cor s up 
pie cream 
ups seedless raisins 
1 cup chopped walnut kernels 
teaspoon salt 
] teaspoons vanilla 
Boil sugar, corn syrup and cream, stirring 


M. D. 


it has not the | re 


+ Eoline Church Dubois, 
human baby and of cours 
tective bodies against disease 
man mother’s milk con 
good deal of care is required to keep nurs 


ing bottles sterile and the milk free from 


which the 7 


tains; furthermor« 


contamination in a properly iced refriger 
tor. Infections during the first year and 


é' fae ‘ 
diseases of malnutrition are largely due to 


the carelessness and the difficulties which at 
end bottle feeding. 

Artificial fee 

tion of cow’s milk which has been boiled, 
with with 
sugar. 


I 


lings are generally a coi 


and sweetened 


nany excellent pre- 


water 
cane There are 
pared foods on the market, or the doctor 
prescribe a satisfactory formula using 

freshly boiled. If there is any 
its quality, evaporated milk or 
j 


substituted. 


diluted 


cow's milk, 

doubt about 
milk powder can be 

We have learned from modern laboratory 

that the modern 

milk even if it 


growth since there are vital ele- 


] ] ] 
DADDY Needs more 


breast milk, 


I search 


than just for 


sausfactory 
re 1 which are lly supplied 
required which are not fully supplied 
in the mother’s milk and 
in the necessarily diluted artificial feedings 

the adequate 


with cow’s milk. So the 
consists in eather the breast or the 


ments 


almost nonenistent 


feed ing 
of a baby 
milk plus other 
amounts. These essentials will be 
Je which will deal 
le Which will de: 
first 6 


bottle m essentials of the diet 
in stated 
discussed 1n our next artic 
with the baby’s food table for the 
months. 


[Continued Next Month] 


+ 


constantly, until 1 forms a firm but not 
brittle ball when tested in cold water (240 

Remove immediately from fire; 
raisins, salt, and vanilla and mix 
thoroughly. Pour into greased pan and set 
in cool place unul thoroughly cold. Cut in 
desired sizes and shapes. May be dipped 
chocolate. This candy should set overnight 
or at least three hours before dipping. 

This recipe is sufhcient to fill a 10-inch 
square cake pan. 


Quick Mince Pie 


degree F.). 
add nuts, 


1 cup uncooked prunes 

1 cup seedless raisins 

> 61 Enely chonned wT Aaa _ 
«- cups finely chopped cooking appies 


cup finely chopped suet 
2 cup finely cut citron 
1 teaspoon allspice 
1 teaspoon cinnamon 
; teaspoon ground cloves 
1'2 cups apple cider 





1 teaspoon salt 

; cup brown sugar (packed) 

2 teaspoons grated tresh orange rind (yellow 
portion only) 

1 tablespoon vinegar 

> . Bowarions Say 

2 teaspoons vents flavoring (optional) 


Pastry 
Wash prunes, cover with water, bring to 


a boil and continue boiling 15 minutes; 
drain, pit, and put through food chopper 
using medium knife. Wash and drain 


raisins. Combine all filling ingredients, 
with exception of flavoring, bring to a boil 
and continue boiling 10 minutes, stirring 
continuously to prevent scorching. Remove 
from fire, add flavoring, and stir until well 
blended; cool slightly. Pour into one large 
(10-inch) or two small pastry-lined pie pans, 
and cover with top crust. Bake in a hot 
oven (450 degrees F.) 25 to 30 minutes. 
Serve warm. 
Serves 8 to 10. 











Good-to-Eat jz" 
Decorations 


Chinaman’s head, a black cord threaded 
through the orange will hold it securely. 
Kumquats, if you can buy them, are easily 
trung into dolls, the features added with 
chocolate. 

Our youngest strings the animals that 
parade around and up and down the tree. 
[hese are animal crackers, frosted yellow, 
green, white and chocolate, then strung 
about four inches apart on long red cords. 
Gingerbread animals and gingerbread men 
ire fashioned with home-made cardboard 
patterns. While still hot these cooky fel- 
lows should be pierced with a needle about 
i half inch from the cooky top and threaded 
with a cord to form a tying loop. Cello- 
phane wrappings keep them fresh. 


Cooky Stars and Wreaths 


UGAR cookies are turned into stars and 

wreaths and hung by silver cords. Tree- 
shaped cookies are covered with pale green 
icing then sprinkled with hard candies 
pounded to a fine bright dust. Or stick 
on bits of gum drops for candle gleam 
ind let a citron star grace the tip-top. 
Wreath cookies are cut with a hole in the 
middle like doughnuts, then frosted white. 
Red and green gum drop snips form the 
leaves and berries of the holly. Finish the 
cooky wreath with a red gum drop bow. 
On other cookies we write the children’s 
names in melted chocolate, and on some a 
Christmas wish. 

Nut clowns grinning from red and green 
paper ruffs hang from chandeliers and nod 
greetings to other nuts on the Christmas 
tree. Features are marked on the nut with 
India ink, then the nut head fastened to a 
paper ruff. Three circles of crepe paper in 
graduating sizes do for a collar, fastened 
in the center, one to the other with glue. 
Stick the nut to the middle of the circle 
with melted sealing wax: then ruffle the 
crepe paper. If you have on hand any silver 
or gold radiator paint it will add multitudes 
of glory when applied to the nuts. This is a 
painting job any small boy adores. 

Dried fruit souvenirs are as limitless as 
your creative genius. A bag of gum drops 
offer no end of possibilities in making all 
kinds of queer midget folks. We buy gum 
drops of all sizes, shapes and colors. Imagi- 
nation and handy fingers do the rest. 
Spiced nuts, stuffed raisins, candied cran- 
berries and miniature popcorn balls are four 
old-fashioned treats we hang on the tree in 
decorated sacks. Both sides of ordinary 
paper bags are dressed up with a clip-out 
clown or green tissue paper Christmas tree. 

Father pops the corn; he has a great 
knack for the job. No matter how runty 
the ears, the kernels burst into great snow- 
flakes of goodness under his practiced 
hands. The children string it into Merry 
Christmas by the yard. Confetti popcorn 
strings are almost noisy in their gaiety. 
\nd so easy to do! Make your usual sirup 
for candying corn in three or four different 
batches. Have on hand a package of food 
colors and add about 1 teaspoonful of liquid 
coloring to each pan of sirup as the ingre- 
dients are mixed. We use 2 cups of sugar, 
2 tablespoons of butter and % cup of water 
for each 2 quarts of popcorn, 1 teaspoon 
of liquid coloring and 1 teaspoon of flavor- 
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ing. Cook the sirup until it spins a good 
thread and then pour it over the corn. Stir 
until all the kernels are sugar-coated and 
separate. When three or four different- 
colored batches of corn are done, mix them 
together for a confetti effect. 

And popcorn balls! We make dozens of 
them, and every one holds a surprise. The 
corn is rolled around a marshmallow, a 
nutmieat, a stuffed date, or some little penny 
favor, wax-paper wrapped. A piece of tin- 
sel cord is fastened through the ball as it 
is made to furnish a hanging loop. 

You should see our Christmas table. The 
decorations march on course by at 
the end only cherished compliments _re- 
main. Even the centerpiece, a wreath made 
of fruit and nuts, has disappeared with the 
coffee. Each course is a decoration in itself. 
This year it may be a star canapé—bread 
cut with a small star-shaped cooky cutter 
toasted lightly on both sides and spread 
with creamed butter before adding some 
highly seasoned tidbit. If you prefer a fruit 
cup, top each serving with a marshmallow 
holding a tiny candy stick handle, lighted 
with a gum drop flame. 

With the soup course serve Christmas 
tree crackers—just the ordinary kind spread 
with cream cheese and a sprig of parsley 
planted tree fashion in the center of each. 
The salad may appear in poinsettia design. 
Let the mashed potatoes wear a pimento 
bell, and decorate the mashed squash with 
green pepper Christmas trees. The fowl 
will look very grand indeed surrounded by 
a wreath fashioned of cranberries, sliced 
lemon and parsley. 

Christmas tree ice cream is plain vanilla 
dished up with a cone-shaped scoop. Over 
this goes a mint sauce colored green. Sprin- 
kle with red and silver shot and adorn the 
top of each serving with a yellow citron star. 


The Sugar Plum Tree 


NY of the ten dozen favors made for the 
Christmas tree may shine on our sugar 
plum centerpiece. Plant a small pine branch 
in a mixing bowl and conceal the base in 
cotton snow. Then hang good-to-eat favors 
over the tree by silver cords. During the 
last course of dinner, let everyone help him- 
self to these nut and candy treats. 

Another centerpiece we have used again 
and again is called Christmas tree cake. It 
is triple cake built in three tiers, with any 
preferred filling, iced and then covered with 
cocoanut snow. In the snow plant gum 
drop Christmas trees. To make the trees, 
take two green gum drops and set one on 
the other, pinching the top to a point like a 
fir in shape. Toothpicks form the trunks 
and hold the trees to the cake. Brush the 
trees in unbeaten egg white, then roll them 
in those miniature candies called “hundreds 
and thousands.” This cake we arrange on 
the oval mirror from the guest room and 
cover the frame with a Della Robbia wreath 
made of fruits and nuts interlaced with a 
winding of ground pine. Almost too pretty 
to cat. 

But like everything else, our centerpiece 
goes the way of all good eats. By New 
Year’s Day all that is left of Christmas is the 
Christmas tree itself, shining as ever. For 
no Christmas tree of ours is ever bereaved 
of its roots. After the festivities are over, 
the tree waits patiently on the porch for 
the first thaw to be transplanted to Christ- 
mas Tree Hill. There it joins a little com- 
pany of cedars, each keeping green for us 

hallowed memory of a Christmas passed. 
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Take me Word for It, Nothing ) 
Excels an 


Aladdin an 


as a Gite” 




















Yet 
ae amily Wi 
Wed # eg Its 


E> MODERN WHITE LIGHT 
: for Years 


@ You would be displaying splendid judgment 
in taking this <4 from Santa Claus. Aladdin 
kerosene Mantle Lamps do make especially ap- 
propriate Christmas Gifts. They bring a wealth 
of brightness and cheer into every home supply- 
ing an abundance of pure, modern white light. 
The Aladdin is an all-family gift for pe 
member shares equally in the comfort it 
vides,saving fuel, saving eye-sight and ma ing 
reading, writing, sewing and studying a pleasure 
and delight for years and years. 

City folks wondering what to send the folks 
back home, will find Aladdin will solve their 
problemcompletely—economicall y. Itsefficiency, 
its charm and its beauty will be an ever-plea- 






sant reminder of your thoughtful- Burns 

ness. Be wise—choose an Aladdin Ke 

this Christmas. "Coal 
Many New Models at (63) 


New Low Prices 


Available in table, hanging, 
bracket and floor styles in a 
variety of models, colors and 
finishes at prices to suit 
every purse. Many beauti- 
ful, new, decorated Whip- 
-o-lite shades, or in glass 
too, if preferred, now at 
most Sie prices. 


Crk 5 = 


SHADE AND =—— 
TRIPOD EXTRA { iw 
| {hl | 


—10 features — — 


Burns common kerosene (coal oil). / 

Lights instantly. Absolutely safe— 

no danger. Highly efficient.Light ap- 

proaches sunlight. Strength of 10 

ordinary lamps.Simple. Sopeteey 

Nosmoke. No noise. No odor.N 

generator to clog or replace. No 

waiting. No pressure or pumping up. Portable. May 
one anywhere. 


Ask Your Dealer = 


If you do not know your dealer's name write us for 
it, and free illustrated booklet 


The Mantle Lamp Company, Inc. 


609 W. Lake St., Chicago, III. 







































* 
or Choice of Cash Commission—Send No Money—Send 
Name and Address! Boys! Girls! Mickeys on the dial 
! Chrome finish case and bracelet— 
Unbreakable stal American make. WHAT A 
WATCH! SIMPLY GIVE AWAY FREE pictures with 
famous White Cloverine Salve which you sell at 25c a 
box (giving picture FREE!) and remit as per premium 
— vook. Other watches. 40th year. Be First. Write 
or trial order dozen salve and pictures NOW! 

WILSON CHEMICAL CO. INC., Dept. 52-F, Tyrone, Pa. 


CHEAP OIL BURNER INVENTED 


Cooks A Meal For Less 


















| Slige Into Your Stove, Range or Furnace; Hotter and 


Cheaper Than € oo or Wood; No Dirt or Ashes; 
HALF THE COST 
An amazing new 4 oll burner which experts and 
25,000 users say beats any ever gotten out, burns cheap 


| oll a new way. without pro ees. or clogging up; 


gives quick intense heat at HALF COST by turn of 
valve. One free to one person in ~#. locality who will 


| demonstrate and act as agent. Write quick, first to 


learn how to end drudgery of coal and wood UF make 
big money, spare or full time—mail Ie gees card ny Eng to 
Unite lt Factories, P-372 Factory Bldg., nsas C it fo 












TROUBLE 
HERE %|} 


Right here lies the life-line of dairy in- 
come—the healthy condition of udder and 
teats. The clearing up of CAKED BAG, 
Inflammation, cracked, chapped, bruised 
or cut teats without lost time and LOST 
MILK calls for quick use of BAG BALM. 

No other application will give such 
prompt and complete results, because BAG 
BALM, alone, carries a potent distilled- 
oil ingredient developed especially for use 
in softening and promoting quick healing 
of the tender tissues of udder and teats. 
Accept no substitute because Bag Balm is 
Big 


stores, 


so inexpensive, clean and effective. 
10-ounce can, only 60¢ at feed 
druggists, general stores. 

FREE BOOK—“First Aid for 
Cows”’ sent upon request. Filled with val- 
uable advice on treating ills of cows. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO. INC., 
Dept. 2-B, Lyndonville, Vt. 


BAG BALM DILATORS~—smooth, ivory 
like, cannot irritate or absorb pus infection. 
25 packed in Bag Balm, 60¢. 





Beindependent, start 

a wood sawing busi- 

ness, make big money, 

finest Log and Tree Saw on earth. Easy terms. 

New low factory prices. Big “REE catalog. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 

6629 Oakland Ave. Kansas City, Mo. 








N\ Guaranteed highest quality at lowest 
prices. Copper-Blend Steel, 99 92/100% 

\ pure zinc galvanized. Horse-high, 

\ Sull-strong, Pig-tight Farm Fence; 
Poultry and Lawn Fence, Steel 
Barb Wire, Paints, Roof- 

WE PAY FREIGHT. 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS 
Box 241 Muncie, indiana. 


Dairy 
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Lockers for Meat 


Farmers find anew short cut 
to year-round fresh meat 


By A. G. Hougas 


Bi) § ONE oft the n vest things 1s a cold 
BO} orage locker system for farm- 
| ut. It is not unco on in the 
Middle W Here is how the new plan 
rks: 
T| I r | hones his local cold storage 
is equipped with lockers, asks 
for the custom butcher and tells him that 
has a og or a baby beel or a lamb he 
wan utchered. The custom butcher tosses 
the necessary equipment into a truck and 
drives to the farm. In an hour or so the 
yutch ho 1 1 expert in his line, has 
the tart rs anin al kil ed and dressed. 
He loads the carcass in his truck, hurries 
ck to the storage plant, and hangs the 
in a chilling room where the 
Ip is close to the freezing point. 
Aftes ast 48 hours, when all the nat- 
ural bo« at has left and the meat is “set,” 
cu t into i oasts, chops, 
ording to the { wishes. As 
t is cl is wrapped in 
oisture proof paper and placed on trays. 
When the cutting is completed the trays 
ked into the “sharp” freezer, where 
is frozen soli ro tempera- 


Meat is Stored in Town 
the 


HE frozen meat is trucked into 
ocker room, which 1S cooled to around 
14+ OI 15 d 








egrees above zero. Che butcher 
places the meat in farmer's locker, snaps 
on th padloct to which only he and the 
farmer have a key, and the job is com- 
pleted. Sate in the locker, where no one can 
gain access to it, is the farmer’s supply of 


meat. Beef has been kept in one of these 


pork for six to ten 


loc ke rs tor 


over a year, 
months and poultry for as long as eighteen 
months. 

One of the remarkable things about this 
the The lockers rent 
cents to and a half a 
various different 
rates. If the farmer wishes to do his own 
butchering and cutting, the rental of the 
locker is the only cost. The following table 
an idea of what plants in Or 


system is low cost. 


from 75 a dollar 


month: localities have 


vill give 








tumwa, Iowa, and Brunswick, Missouri, 
are charging: 
Bitch tting, putting 
n locker 
Hogs $1 eacl $] 
Veal 75 cent 
nas $1 
Bee g 0 each $1.50 
\Iuttor 0 cents 50 cents 
( 
t $ en 
Ducl i 
ge € Ooze! 
Sausage and hamburger are ground for 
an extra charge of two cents a pound. The 
farmer gets the hide or pelt. 


The locker rooms have doors that open 
out into the street so that renters can have 
easy access. The rooms are well ventilated, 
clean and vermin-proof. The lockers them- 
selves are usually around 15 inches square 
and extend back about three feet. They will 
hold approximately 250 pounds of meat. 


The locker doors are of steel, the sides of 
coarse hardware cloth to allow free passage 


of air, and the bottoms of moisture-proof 


wood. 

Some of the smaller plants have only a 
hundred lockers or so, while one of the 
largest has 2,760 lockers in it, most of 
which are in use all year. 

Farmers are almost unanimously en- 
thusiasuc about the system. They say: “We 
could not get along without our locker, 
now that we have used it.” “We saved 


enough on our meat bill during threshing 
year to pay for the locker a 

“We're eating better meat now than 
“They're the best thing that 


this renung 
year. 


ever before.” 


ever came to this town.” “It’s sort of a 
nuisance to have to come to town every- 
time we want. fresh meat, but we would 


have to come in anyway if we went to the 
butcher shop.” 

One farm woman in commenting on the 
lockers brought out the fact that most 
vegetables can be kept fresh for months 
in the cold temperature. “I am_ asking 
some neighbors over for Thanksgiving din- 
ner,” she said, “and I am planning to have 
fresh fresh fresh 
strawberry shortcake, all vegetables from 
Most vegetables can be 


roasung ears, peas and 


our own garden. 
kept nicely if prepared right for storing.” 





Looking down the locker alley. 








Automobiles on 
Parade 


(Continued from page 26) 


lik fifteen different models. They took 
Mary’ the minute she saw them. That 
steering device of their’s that attaches to the 


»f the steering rod instead of at the 
like a real idea. While we were 


voking over the Buicks, Junior spotted a 
Packard roadster and when Mary 
[ finally caught up with him he was 


vap his 4H Club calf for it. But 


] 


charge told him he couldn’t very 
a calf.” 
K f disappointed, wasn’t he?” 
Yes, but he got over it by the time we 
rived at the Plymouth exhibit. They’ve 
made the new Plymouth roomier than last 
year’s, and it’s more streamlined. By the 
\ ( , didn’t you burn out your gen- 
( t spring?” 
No, it was my clutch.” 
Well, Plymouth has come out with an 
led generator and a ventilated clutch, 
look like mighty good ideas. The 
thing that took Junior’s eye, though, was 
t! iment panel—all of the instru- 
ments grouped on a single dial.” 
Did you see the new Chevrolet?” 
Y it was just across the aisle so we 
Dp ( r there next. The Chevrolet pco- 


ple had a complete chassis with the motor 

n and operated by electricity so 
the pistons and all the parts 
all of the cars showed cut- 
open tors. They've increased the length 
vrolet, and both Mary and I were 
n with the looks of their new 
It’s higher and narrower than last 


aone 


» 1 


work. N ly 


a nice job on it—also 


kind of hydraulic brake.” 


Vv ve 


AT’S what I want in my 


hat Ruth drives so much. 


next car 
What 
u see that was interesting?” 

ter we had looked over the Chev- 
pretty carefully we continued on 
nain aisle to where the Chryslers 


LaS s were located. The Chryslers 
got J ntion immediately.” 
Good taste, that boys ot yours.” 
y had tour brand new models all 
They probably wouldn't look 
rked alongside the barn but they 
good looking in their setting at 
Shov Mary sat in one of the new 
I Air-Flow models and she just 
nt to leave. Boy, are they com- 
(nd say, in addition to moving 
forward and backward, they can 
or lowered at the front or back or 
10 matter what size or shape a 
seat will fit him. That feature 
ppeal to you, Clem!” 
I y it would!” 
Studebaker has a good idea. It’s an auto- 
holder’ device. If you have to 
yp on an upgrade, you can take your foot 
it the brake and your car won’t start to 
k until you release the clutch. By that 
f course, your foot’s on the gas and 
you're ready to go ahead.” 
Sounds like a great idea, Tom. That 


vould come in handy in this part of the 
country. 

“And say, they’ve taken the gear shift 
lever and hand brake out of the middle of 


(Continued on page 58) 
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Extra high capacity... with Exide dependability 








INTER weather is the extreme test 
of the battery in your car or truck. 
Not only must the battery start a cold- 
stiffened engine, but the increased use 
of your lights adds a further burden. 


For quick, sure starts the year ’round, you need a husky 
extra-capacity battery —an Exide Hycap. In starting ability 
at zero temperature, Exide Hycap Batteries exceed the 
standards set by automobile engineers by 32% to 105%. 
They are designed for the harder service on today’s cars 
and trucks —and they offer the unfailing dependability 
for which Exides have always been known. , 


Asa result,an Exide Hycap Battery will give long, faithful, 
economical service. There is an extra-capacity Exide Hycap 
in practically every price-range. Go to the nearest Exide 
dealer. Look for his Exide sign—symbol of honest service. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 
The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


EXIDE SURE-START SERVICE 


Exide has inaugurated a revolutionary new service that ends start- 
ing-failure. Using newly designed scientific instruments, this service 
deals directly with the underlying causes of run-down batteries 
in cars or trucks, correcting the trouble before starting-failure occurs. 


WHEN IT’S AN E 





XIDE 


START 





Vrite now for Special Intro- 
ductory Price Reduction Offer 
saving you £20, made to pny! intro- 
duce the NEW STAIN ESS & TEEL 

EL E. Enjoy a 30 Days’ Free 

our own farm to prove it 

cE CREAM! Reduced terms 

$5.00 down after 30 days’ 
free Pa ! Hurry! Write! 


NEW “sae MELOTE 

















troduct Pri ye 
ory Tr 
Offer. Don’t be too —~ ie 


THE MELOTTE SEPARATOR lita 


sana iow. 
Dept. 25-09 te m. 
























Every farmer, ev 
lover of horsefles 
should have a copy of it. This amaz- 
ing book tells how to know horses— 
how to break them — bow to train 
them — how to make money as a 
master horseman. Wrtte for u toda 
— FREE, together with my specia 
offer of a course in Animal Breeding 
bm ys cost to you. If you areinter- 
© SF ade and Ridi the 
saddle horse, check here Dott today—now. You'll 
never regret 
BEERY SCHOOL OF HORSEMANSHIP 
Dept. 2212 - - - Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
















HERE'S A BIG& 
SEPARATOR 
























Get the “low down” on separator pricese—buy from 
tactory and save half. New Galloway Separator, 
has all latest improvements including stainless steel 
discs— unequalled for fast, close ekimming and easy 
turning. Big trade-in allowance for y 
Terms as low as $3.00 a month. No in 3 
Trial. It will pay you to get our special off 

you Duy. Send for big FREE catalog today. 
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New Way...SellsOnSight 
NEW DRY-CLEANING CLOTHES BRUSH. [# 
Revolutionary invention. Banishes old-style Re 
clothes brushes forever. Never anything like it! 
Secret chemical plus unique vacuum action, 
Keeps clothing - c-and-span. Also cleans hats, 
drapes, window shades, upholstered furniture, 
etc. Saves cleaning bills. Low priced. 
AGENTS WANTED. Hustlers making 
phenomenal profits. 
Samples sen 

SAMPLE OFFER er ie ict secon 
> locality ~~ 4 {iites, No. obli- 
name TODAY! a 


KRISTEE MFG. CO. 1202 Bar St., Akron, 0. 





The Improved 
KEYSTONE Dehorner 
Thisis the most efficient Dehorner 

to be found the world over. It has 
been improved at several important 
points greatly enhancingitsstrength, 
cutting ability and length of life. 
Write today for Catalog pricing und 
describing Keystone and other Dehorners, 
Calf Feeders and other Cattle Specialties. 


James Scully, Box104,Pomeroy, Pa. 


MOORE BROS. PURPUL 
MEDICATED WAX TEAT DILATORS 


Arrowhead 





also Bullstaffs, 








Needlepoint 


a OE 





eel 


—— 


Imitated But Not Duplicated. You Be The Judge. 
Pkg. of 1 Doz. mailed FREE on request. 
The Moore Bros. Corp. Dept. A, Albany, N. Y. 
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“Lespedezzer’ 


By F. H. JETER 


TOM BROOM is now 69 vears 


of age and for 20 of 


pis 


those years 
agent. 


Into 


has served his people as farm 


Three times or more he was enticed 


time his people de- 
wisdom _ has 


other work. but each 


return and their 


been justified in the better farming ideas 


and the more fertile soils now found in 
Union county, North Carolina. 
Mr. Broom proves most of the practices 


he advocates on farm near 


Monroe, and he soon found that profitable 
farming done on the slatey 
they were im- 
proved with legumes. He _ tried 
ones until he found that 
the farm of G. C ~—— In 


re viel 


his own small 
could not be 


soils of the county unless 
irlouUus 
corn 
1915 doubled 


growth 


grown on 


‘ 


its ordinary < ds because of a 


of wild leaniech za plowed under. 


On that fall day in 1915 when Mr. Broom 
made this discovery, lespedeza was given to 
North Carolina. 


The First Seed Was Costly 


BI GAN to hunt for a place to | uy les- 
pedeza seed and finally learned of a 


roup of men in Louisiana who were pro- 


ducing some to sell. I told my folks that 
lespedeza wanted to grow in Union county 
ind we would give it a chance. We bought 
a peck for $1.25 and tried it out and from 
then on I was a lespedeza man,” said Mr. 
Broo 

\fter Union county farm began to see 
what lespedeza would do in improving crop 


vields, they began to talk among themselves 


in gossip, added to Tom Broom’s 
incessant coaxing, caused an intense interest 
in the crop. By 1917, the farmers were 
ordering 500 to 1,000 bushels of seed 


agent's office. Even in 


through the county 

1919 when seed sold for 36 cents pound 
or $9 a bushel, substantial orders were 
ade. “The people said it was worth the 
ie,” Mr. Broom observed. 


192?, thirteen years ago, that 


seed,” he 


“Tt was in 


we ordered our first carload of 


told me. “I remember that I had to raise 
the $10,000 due on the 2,000 bushels.” 
From then on, the lespedeza movement 
carried itself. Sixty per cent of the farmers 
of Union county plant lespedeza now and 
more would grow it except for the tenant 
system. Union farmers grow the common 
variety principally but seed considerable 
acreage to Kobe and Tennessee 76. In peak 
vears. the farmers have sold over 300.000 
pounds of seed at an average of about seven 


They sell about 1,000 tons 


cents a pound. 
of hay annually. 

As a result, the old slatey soils of Union 
are gradually becoming fertile. For 50 
ye: the average yield of corn was 12 
13 'b srs to the acre; now it runs 18 to 
24, and lespedeza did it. Wheat yields have 


been upped from five or six bushels to an 
average Ol 18. 

We seed our lespedeza over the small 
grain during the latter part of February or 
the first of March,” Mr. Broom says. ““We 
have been doing this for some 15 years and 
I see no reason to change. When the grain 
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Broom 





tam 
Mrs. Broom and “Lespedezzer” Broom 
is cut, the lespedeza grows and will yield 


either seed or hay. It may be plowed under 
for soll improvement. 

“It is time 
when a farmer is not busy with other crops 
and it will yield, on our land, from five 


15 bushels of seed and from one to three 


seeded and harvested at a 


tons of hay an acre. 
“If this lespedeza hadn’t come along, I 
t ; 
don’t know what would have become of us. 


Our soils were poor and we were an im 
poverished people. Our acre yields were 
low except when we used abnormal 


ferulizer. Now, 
when a man has a good sod of lespedeza, 
he knows he has the best conditions pos- 


amounts of commercial 


sible for his corn or cotton.” 


For Hay, Pasture, Soil Building 


UT Tom Broom labored incessantly be- 

fore many of his farmers would listen 
to him. He talked lespedeza, wrote les- 
spoke lespedeza to such extent 
that he became known as “Lespedezzer 
Broom.” He was the father of the crop 1n 
North Carolina even before the experiment 
stauion or the official exten- 
sion service gave it their approval. 

The movement spread to other counties 
and then from Piedmont Carolina eastward 
to the coast. Now it is climbing the moun- 
tain sides of western Carolina and every- 
where it is proving a blessing to the Tarheel 
uses it for hay, he sells the 
he plants it in his pasture 
average milk flow; he 

areas and wins back 


pedeza, 


leaders of the 


farmer. He 
harvested seed; 
and 
seeds it on 
lost land. 
Recently, I passed along a field where 91 
stacks of beautiful hay stood like guardian 
sentinels of plenty against the ravaging 
attacks of a shortage of feed and I thought: 
“Here is a monument to ‘Lespedezzer’ 
3room, the kind he would like best.” 


increases his 
eroded 











Cows Don’t Know 


‘By GRIF MCKAY 


pss THERE is a wide difference in 
Or feed costs. When the feed cost 
is low, you can look for production to 
be low and the milk or cream check small. 
When the feed cost is high, you can look 
for heavy milking and big checks. Ask any 
Summary of Iowa 
cow testing records for the year just closed 


cow tester about this. 


shovs this is absolutely true. 

Of course you can’t blame a cow who 
ignores the rules, for running up a big 
feed bill and giving too little milk to pay 
her board. A cow like that hasn’t the 
ability to make milk out of the feed she 
matter how much; either that, or 


cats, no 
else she isn’t getting a complete ration. 
Such a cow ought to go to the butcher 


right away. 


@ A hundred pounds of soft corn will bulk 
up a dairy ration just as much as a hundred 
pounds of solid corn that came out ahead 


of the weather. But the cow that eats it 
won't give as much milk, because there 
isn’t as much milk in it as in sound, mature 


corn. It’s ten to one you'll need more of 
the protein feeds along with soft corn— 


more mixed dairy feed, higher percentage 


of protein. Better check up on this. 

@ Cl or mixed hay enough to last tll 
February, and corn fodder from then on 
ull grass comes? If that’s the fix you are 
in, better mix ‘em up so the roughage will 
be uniform all through the winter. Then, 
you can feed the same grain and dairy sup- 
plement all through the winter. Changes 
n fee don’t help the milk checks any. 


@ Green grass is what puts the yellow color 


in but nade during the pasture season. 
\bsence of green grass in the ration is what 
makes white butter in winter. 


n grass supplies something more 
than color—it puts vitamin A into the milk 
and butter. This is the vitamin that pre- 

nts infection, helps to check colds, and 


1] 
L1i¢ it ° 

This vitamin A, present in green feed, 
is jus important to the health of the 
dairy ¢ as it is to the health of the person 


ising the milk, cream or butter. A great 
many ot the winter dairy rations do not 
contain enough vitamin A to maintain the 
bodily health of the cow, let alone produce 
milk with this vitamin in. 

Some feeds are more lacking in vitamin 
A than others—white corn, cottonseed meal 
and hulls, kafir, corn fodder, etc. Green 
alfalfa hay has lots of vitamin A. The 
dairyman who is short of vitamin A feeds 
can get the vitamin in mixed dairy rations. 


@ A rest of at least eight weeks is necessary 
between lactation periods. The old method 
for drying off the cow was to take away 
all grain, milk the cow irregularly, draw 
only part of the milk, and finally quit milk- 
ing after a few days. 

Well, here’s a new way. The manager 
of the dairy feed department in a big feed 
manufacturing firm told me about it, and 
declares it has worked absolutely O. K. on 
their research farm, as well as in privately 
owned dairy herds on which he has com- 
plete records. This is it: 

On the day you want to dry the cow off, 
milk the udder clean. Change feed abruptly 
and give the cow a fitting ration to build 
up her body and develop the calf she 1s 
carrying. Don’t milk again for seven days. 
Feed a teaspoonful of saltpeter in the feed 
each day of the seven days. Then, milk 
out thoroughly and massage the udder. 
Seal the teat openings with collodion or 
new skin. That’s all ull she freshens. 


@ It is not news (although it may still be 
news to cows) that the New York City 
Department of Health has a_ regulation 
requiring that the udders and flanks of all 
cows be clipped, on farms supplying milk 
to New York City families. Clipping helps 
to keep the cows clean, and clean cows 
should mean clean milk. Furthermore, the 
time spent in clipping, grooming and clean- 
ing cows during the stable season results 
in better production and better health. 


@ Kafir and milo (grain), only 90 per cent 
as valuable as corn, should be ground for 
dairy cows. The heads, when ground, have 
about the same feeding value as corn and 
cob meal. 




















awe and inspiration.” 
W. D. HOARD 


"I never look at a cow but that I think 
of her with humility and a feeling of 
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helps convert 
the proteins, 
minerals and vitamins 
of the WINTER DIET 





Tue milk-making machinery of cows on 


winter feeding and barn confinement in a 
majority of cases is unequal to the task of 
converting ALL the milk-values in the feed, 
Production falls off; dis- 
orders creep in. Cows that ought to show a 


without waste. 


profit become expensive boarders. Modern 
feeding experience with the winter dairy 
shows the wisdom of adding Kow-Kare as a 
feed supplement. Its properly proportioned 
and ample supply of Iron, the great blood 
tonic, plus potent botanical drugs invigo- 
rates the organs of digestion and assimila- 
tion to a marked and visible degree . . . 
helps put the expensive feeds to work and 
fortifies the system against the ailments that 
ruin profitable milk-flow. In like manner 
off-feed or ailing cows are helped back to 
health. and normal production by this time- 
tested medicinal supplement. 


invigorates Cows for CALVING 

To offset the extra strain in producing a 
healthy calf, and to reduce the hazard from 
breakdowns that so often originate at Calv- 
ing, every cow due to freshen should have 
this valuable aid. Ii is the cheapest form of 
health insurance. Thousands of cow owners 
feed it uniformly before, during and after 
the freshening period. 

Kow-Kare on your winter-feeding pro- 
gram will pay for itself many times over in 
better health. better yield, and less worry. 
$1.25 and 65c sizes sold by 
general stores, feed deal- 
ers, druggists. Order di- 
rect if dealer is not sup- 


plied. 


DAIRY ASSO. CO.., Inc. 
Dept. 2, Lyndonville, Vt. 


Send for FREE 
si gee . 4a 

First Aid Book 
New Edition, “First Aid for Dairy Cows,” 
tells what to do for all ordinary cow ailments, 
and when to call your veterinarian. Send for 
your copy today. 
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Furs You Can Trap 


Get the highest prices paid in St. Louis 
—prices high enough to make trapping 
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High Farming a Elmwood 


By Tim Webb 


D' AR MR. EDITOR: 
) husking is just finished in this 


ticians, and preferred to be robbed by taxes 
and to have our affairs botched rather than 


bein and I don’t remember a_ to have to take orders like they do in 
year 1 in war-time, when there has been foreign countries. 
so much growling by farmers over getting He said the big mistake was made when 


1c job done. 
In the first place, the crop was a dandy. 
It was as good as last better, and 
there was a lot more planted around here 
on account of the high prices last spring. 
Husking was a bigger job than usual. 

In the second place, it has been just about 
impossible to get any extra help. There 
are a few men around, willing to work, 
but the county relief has practically ruined 
most of them. 

You know what their argument is—sup- 


year or 


What you want me to do is work six days 
for six dollars more than I am getting any- 
how. I won't work a week for six dollars.” 

Mr. Editor, I may be too pessimistic 
about this, but it looks to me like this is 
a serious proposition. Most of those fellows 


The result is, to make them work you 
have just got to stop the relief—quit paying 
but since the whole 


the cash relief business was started, and he 
did not think it could ever be stopped now. 
He said that about the only way out he 
could see was to have things go from bad 
to worse, paying out more and more relict 
money, until all the people with anything 
to lose got together, regardless of parties, 
and chopped the whole thing off with 
the axe. The politicians would never do it. 

You see, Mr. Editor, my father-in-law is 
not very hopeful about this situation, and 
I guess he was the one who got me worry- 


Lists, M 
arket Re 
o 
Tan—~ethes impo ports. Shipping pose you offer them three dollars a day, ing about it. He gets around a good deal 
PoOrtant information, eighteen a week. They say: “Why, I get and does his own thinking, and I have a 
twelve bucks a week for doing nothing. lot of respect for his opinion. 


People are asking me what I am going 
to do about the new potato law, as my 
fifteen acres make me the biggest grower 
around our neighborhood. 

All I can tell them is that I am not going 
to do anything until I am made to, and 


| have got on the relief rolls, and if I know ~=maybe not then. I think the Washington 

anything about people, and maybe I don’t, | crowd will make some kind of a bluff at 

they are never going to get off. They can _ starting to enforce the law next month, but 

We Want All The always find some reason why they won't — will just stall along until Congress meets 
| take a job when one is offered. in January. Then they will make a quick 


job of repealing the Potato Act or changing 
it so it will be voluntary. 
Of course the law does not apply to this 


profitable. It will pay you to take adv antage of i 
our expert grading that gets you every cent of It. Th it Is Casy tO say, ‘ ode . ‘3 z : j 
value in your furs. One shipment will show you | thing is in the hands of politicians, it is year’s crop, except what is dug after De- 
why we have satisfied thousands of trappers in “ ¢ 5 . = 
U. Canada, and Alaska. No commission | pretty nearly impossible to do. No poli- cember 1, so there is no special hurry. There 










ever charged. Check mailed immediately. 
Write us (postcard will = for free catalogue 
of low-priced supplies, rapping hints, tags, 
market reports Ship all your catch to 


HILL BROS. FUR CO. 
379 Hill Bidg. 
ST.LOUIS, MO. 











and FUR WORK! 


We'll teach you at home in your spare time to 

make Genuine L Leather for harness, beita, etc. 

Tan turs soft and pliable. Quiesiz learned. Make 

up turs into vesrs, rune. arts. gioves. Learn 
-Tannine ie le new home 

Save monev. Mak money doing tanning and 

fur work for others. Open your own tannery! 


FREE BOOK jis tts’ boomer. 
No cost. Write for your copy TODAY. 
Northwestern Fur Co., Dept. T-229 Omaha, Neb. 














tician, or not one out of fifty, has the nerve 
that if he is elected he will stop the 
relief and make everybody go back to work- 
ing like they had to between 1492 and 1929. 

I was talking to Mr. Priestman about 
this, and asking him how we were ever 
going to get out of this dole business, and 
he said he didn’t know. He said this coun- 
try is used to being misgoverned by polli- 


to say 


4 


¢ 


Peter Tumbledown is laid up again. 
his wife vainly begging for money to buy a new 
winter coat, what did Peter do but go to a sale 
« and blow in four dollars for a cast-iron dog 

from somebody's front lawn. 


may be some early potatoes dug in Florida 
in December. You know better than I do. 

I don’t know anybody who expects to 
make any pretense of obeying the law, 
though the big producing centers seem to 
think it can be enforced. I wonder whether 
you can tell me where to get a good book or 
a set of mail order lessons on bootlegging 


T. Webb 


spuds? 
¢ 
With 


That night he 


LET US 


TAN YOUR HIDE 


) came in from the barn, forgetting where he un- 

loaded the thing, and nearly broke a leg and 
collar-bone when he fell over it. Peter hasn't 
nailed a loose board on the barn in three years. q 
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590 Lyell Avenue Rochester, N. Y. ‘ ‘i 7 - f 
—— Fills His Silos with Oats ! 
t 
To M.LYON OR three years George Wilbur, promi- of the silage and pronounced it excellent S 
a yei g ur, p ge and pronot . 

TRAPPERS By nent lamb feeder of Marysville, Ohio, from a nutritive standpoint, with the pro- b 
. Lyon protects Trappers! Prices! Furs! { has filled his silos with oats. This year he tein content higher than that of corn silage. li 
Lives protected! Up to $4.000 Free Insur- }} siloed an oat crop which would have This year he used sixty-day oats believing c 
ance upon receipt of your shipments amount- x 5 ° ‘ 4 is 4 ‘ ‘ f 
ing to $25.00 or more. Write at once to 33 threshed out 2,000 bushels of grain. that the lower straw content of this variety f 
M. it & OO, 308 W. 3rd St. 5! Mr. Wilbur tried out the experiment for in proportion to grain, would improve the fi 

Dept. T nsas City, Mo. 3} é : ; 2 sae : : : a 4 

the first time in the fall of 1933. His oats silage. The oat silage keeps perfectly. It is 
shasta NI | were cut in the soft dough stage and the oat _ greatly relished by his ewes and also by Pp 
ones ee hides and ‘at ine at’ pres bundles run through a silage cutter. The dairy cows. of 
value to you when | . - . J ; . ° ° ° 
frie ss up tp useful | use of oats for silage was so unusual that it Mr. Wilbur intends to use wheat for In 
12 Mk wa | attracted the attention of the animal hus- _ silage at some future time, as he believes it fe 
When answering advertisements say, bandry specialists at the Ohio Experiment — will be more satisfactory than the oat silage. fa 
H. H. Biggar w 


“I saw it in Farm Journal” 





Station. The station specialists took samples 
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Gunning Season 
—A Farmer’s Viewpoint 


By Alfred S. Campbell 


f Kx opening of gunning season is not 
looked upon by many farmers as an 
! blessing. During the summer, 
, quail, rabbits and deer have lived 
chiefly on his crops; have thrived and 
rown fat. He has, possibly, in order to 
his family and livestock, gone to 


proce 
the ex} of posting his property against 
trespassers and gunners. By law he is en- 
titled to hunt on his own premises without 
licen 
With the dawn of the first day of hunt- 
1g season he is out with his gun. Before 
he r¢ s the field, shots ring out all about 
him. City gunners, half a dozen of them, 


are passing. He hails them, they pick 
up a rabbit, run for their car and are off 
before he can obtain their license numbers. 


He discovers that they have cut through his 
barbed wire fence with pliers in order to 
et in and out more easily. 


Damage to Farm Property 

HE above picture is no exaggeration. 
lt ippens on of farms 
t the country each year. The tres- 


thousands 
throughou 


nearly every case, are city men 


passers, Il 
who regard farmers as “hicks” with no 
rights whatever. 

Last season, on my own small place, I 


eceived one charge of shot (fortunately not 
range) in the face, was hit in 
the leg by rifle bullet (though in my state 
hunting with rifles is prohibited), had my 
fences cut in six places and several windows 


irom clo 


shot out. 

All this damage was done by gunners 
from nearby or distant cities, armed with 
both shotguns and capacious bottles of 
whiskey. By invoking the aid of the state 
police and by constant watchfulness on my 
own part, I managed to survive the season; 
but without being able to shoot a single 
pheasant, although all summer 
had been swarming with them. 


rabbit or 


the place 


Free Licenses for Farmers? 


HE situation is serious enough for a 
remedy. Licenses for city gunners 
higher than at present. A man 
who can afford shooting coats and breeches, 
high boots, boxes of shells, quarts of liquor, 
and gasoline enough to drive him many 
miles into the country and back can afford 


should 


to pay a suff charge for a license. 

Farmers who set aside an acre or more 
as a wild game refuge should be granted 
free licenses each season. Anyone caught 


trespasslil 


| 1g on posted property or using a 
hrearm under the influence of alcohol 
should not only be heavily fined but should 
be blacklisted and never again granted a 
license. Special deputies, whose salaries 
could be paid out of fines, should be created 
duration of the season, to aid the 
and keep off trespassers. 

If these suggestions were carried out, and 
publicity given to all cases which arose out 
of them, there would be a marked decrease 
in the number of these outrages, a better 
fecling between the real sportsman and the 
farmer, and a more peaceful month for all 
who make their homes in the country. 


for the 


larmer 
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OVERSHOES 
that have helped make the “U.S.” 
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Trademark 
FAMOUS 


Heather fleece lined. Heavy 
cashmerette. Four round cor- 
nered buckles. Oversized soles. 
Waterproof vamp construction. 
Extra inside toe cap. Long wear 
and comfort. 


United States 
Rubber Products, Inc. 
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auto or team. Our contract beats others six ways. 
Write today! 


BOX 102 


us tell you how. 


THE LANGE CO. 


to every home---the biggest thing 
ever offered by any wagon company. 
where others cannot. Spices, extracts, 
foods, etc. Old established company with large line. Use 


De Pere, Wis. 
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GASOLINE - KEROSENE 

Enclosed « Self-Oiling « Roller Bearing 
A size and style for every purpose. Most 
economical power for farm or factory. Put 
one to work and watch it pay foritself. Sold 
Direct From Factory to You! Write today 
tor FREE Catalog. Immediate Shipment. 

WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
1629 Oakiand Ave. 2091 So. 2nd St. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. URG, PA. 























Find out all about this new, low-priced 
hammer mill. It is the biggest bargain in 
quality feed grinders ever offered. A Papec 
Model X will lower your feed costs and at 
the same time give you better feeds. It is 
guaranteed to grind any dry feed—grain, 
ear corn or roughage—to any desired fine- 
ness. It is also guaranteed to grind more 
feed per hour than any other hammer mill 
in the same power class. Any farm tractor 
or auto engine will run it. No speed jack 
needed. Fine for use with electric power. 


Quality and Completeness 


A built-in tramp metal trap protects your 
stock from getting nails, bolts and wire in 
their feed. The hammers turn on quality 
ball and roller bearings in a safety steel 
housing. The 4-way reversible hammer tips 
are made of 3-ply steel exactly like the most 
expensive Papec custom mills. The Model X 
complete with blower, air separator, 2-way 
bagger and two screens is priced $70 lower 
than any previous Papec model and sells for 
less than any other hammer mill that 
really handles both grain and roughage. Now 
is the time to investigate this new moncey- 
saving mill. Fill out and mail the coupon. 
Full information will be sent you promptly. 








ited fom: 34 Re) | 
ANY OTHER MILL 
THAT 

HANDLES BOTH GRAIN 
AND ROUGHAGE 





Papec Machine Co., 
1412 N. Main St., 
Shortsville, N. Y. 


Please send me full information on Papec Hammer 
Mills including the new low priced Model X. 


Name 


Address. 
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traced a call to the house, sent in fror 
here. I guess the feller who was to pick 
her up, had trouble with his bus and 
couldn't get to her as planned, so he told 
her to grab off a lift and meet him, where 
you met ‘'em, by Klung’s Roadhouse. Sh« 
picked up the kid on her way, to mak 
sure she'd get a quick lift from anybod\ 
with that sob story. Now gimme the best 
description you can of that hold-up guy, 
and then you can mosey along home.” 

Patrolman Kelly, looking somewhat 
sheepish, stood in the doorway. 

“Cassidy's got your car outst Mr 
Peterby,” he said with something of an 
effort. “He put on your spare, and says 
you're all K.O., except for a cockeyed lamp 
and a dent in your right front fender.” 


“ 
Tank you, Mr. 


Kelly,” said Roland, politely but without 
cordiality. “Perhaps you and Mr. Cassidy 
will split this ten between you. Now,” he 
turned to the girls, “perhaps you will per 
mit me to deliver you to your homes?” 

Camilla Vail was powdering her nose. 

“If you think you can get us there with 
out stopping,” she said. 

“You know where I live, Mr. Peterby,” 
said Lila Benson. “I would be grateful, if 
you could take me home.” 

Mr. Weller escorted them to the street. 
Kelly and Cassidy assisted them into their 
machine, and both officers escorted them 
ceremoniously to the highway. The air was 
full of apologies, but the three released sus 
pects were moodily, even sulkily, silent. 
Thus they proceeded for some minutes, 
each busy with personal reflections. 

A hail from the roadside caused all three 
of the travelers to turn. 

A girl was running down the front lawn 
of a small house, toward the gate, waving 
to them frantically. Peterby’s toe went 
down. The new motor roared, the car 
sprang forward and hit the road at seventy 
miles an hour. 

Not a word was spoken. The occupants 
of the car sat rigid, faces set, staring straight 
ahead. No comment was needed or forth- 
coming. 


] 


iC, 


Muss CAMILLA VAIL 
was the first to reach her destination. 

From the door of her home a group of 
excited people emerged to claim her. 
Peterby paused neither for thanks nor in- 
troductions. Once more he “stepped on it.” 
He was in an unseemly hurry to distribute 
his Distressed Damsels. 

For the first time in two hours, Lila Ben- 
son smiled as they swept up to the Farm- 
holm Riding School, warranted imitation 
colonial. 

She held out her hand. “I won't ask 
you in now, Sir Roland. Tomorrow, will 
you call by and let the Number One Dam- 
sel thank you properly?” 

Peterby took her hand. It was a small, 
firm hand, warm and soft but firm. 

“Speak not of thanks, Damsel,” he 
grinned. “My knightly vow forbids it 
until tomorrow, anyhow. It forbids every- 
thing but liniment and a good night's 
sleep.” 


Ar TEN the next morn- 
ing Roland Peterby’s submerged sense of 
‘humor awoke. He grinned. Still later he 
laughed. He thought of the fifth Damsel 


FARM 





Damsels 


in 


Distress 


Continued from page 35 


in Dis who had solicited aid. What 
had been her need? —He’d never know! 

It dawned on him that he was being 
remiss in common civility. He should, at 
least, make inquiries. He began with the 


youngest of the Damsels in Distress, and 
called up Mrs. Maloney at the porters’ lodge 
of the Deakin estate. 

“Yes, glory be, the baby was fine. Woke 


up about midnight,” and she was at the 
moment slumbering again in her mother’s 
arms. “No, that murdering spalpeen, the 
parlor maid, hadn't been heard hair nor 
hide of, but Mr. Deakin had been wired 
for, and then let her watch out.” 

Peterby expressed his relief at knowing 


the infant had suffered no ill effects, and 
hung up. He must inquire if the same 
were true of his other charges. He called 


Camilla Vail, and smiled as he heard her 
clear, cool voice over the wire, 

“It’s you, Mr. Peterby? I’m awfully glad 
you called up. I didn’t know where to find 
you, and I wanted to apologize. I know 
how nasty and ill-tempered I was, and ’'m 


ashamed of myself.” 

He assured her that her irritation had 
been no greater than his own. 

“If you'd care to come over this after- 
100n and swim and have tea and meet 
the family,’’ she invited. “They all want 
to thank you. They think you must be a 
f Galahad.” 


sort oO 


Peterby winced. “Galahad, Miss Vail, 





S' YMETIMES we think we do not appre- 
ciate the beauties of our countrysides. 
Living in the midst of these scenes, we 
ss cannot see them with the fresh eyes of the 
3: stranger and artist. 

Yet there are beauties in all parts of our 
country, and we now call upon Our Folks 
to send us the photographs to prove it. 
For each photograph we print we will pay 
twenty-five dollars. So that every part of 
the country will be represented, we will 
print one picture from each of the twelve 
Land Bank’ Districts.—or eleven not count- 
ing the Springfield District. 

In these eleven Districts everybody is 
eligible, amateur photographers and _ pro- 
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is not the man I thought he was,” he told 
her. “But I shall avail myself of your kind 
invitation very soon,” he assured her. 

“They want to know if you are Roland 
Peterby, the novelist. Are you?” she asked. 

“Not today,” he replied bitterly. “At the 
moment I’m Peterby the Hermit.” 

“Snap out of your cell,” she ordered, 
“and come on over.” 

“Very soon,” he temporized. “Thank 
you a lot,” and hung up the receiver. 


Muss LILA BENSON'S 
pleasant voice at the Farmholm School an- 
swered at once. 

“Oo—I'm so glad!” she exclaimed. ‘‘You 
see, I'm in distress again.” 

“Not again!” 

“Yes, again, and I need rescuing very 
badly,” she insisted. “My cruel parent has 
gone off to joust at golf, and the scullery 
maids have movieitis, and I’m _ practically 
alone in the guest hall of the castle, and I'm 
stiffer than ever. If I'm not a Damsel in 
Distress, who 1s?” 

“Your tale touches me to the heart, Dam- 
sel. Dll be right over.” 

“If you’re putting our adventures of yes- 
terday into a story, Sir Roland, I hope you 
won't put in how mean I was to Camilla 
Vail. Camilla’s a good egg, and I called 
her up last night and we're speaking again.” 

“Not a mean word, Damsel. But here is 
something that is bothering me—don’t you 
think the tale might end with a romance?” 

“IT wouldn’t know, Sir Knight. I'm only 
a simple country girl. Perhaps.” 

“I’m buckling on my armor now,” 
Roland Peterby declared, and hung up. 

She was an uncommonly nice Damsel, 
and he had a feeling that her distresses 
would always be agreeable and interesting. 
It was only twenty minutes’ drive to the 
imitation colonial castle, but it occurred to 
him suddenly that twenty minutes was a 
long ume. 

THe Enp 





ar: 


fessionals alike. The photographs sub- 
mitted (which may be enlargements) must 
be not smaller than 5 x 7, and be capable 
of further enlargement to 7% x 8, the 





Farm Journal page size. ; 
Only rural landscapes  eligible,—true : 
farming country, not mountains, rivers, H 


cities, children, prize hogs, pet roosters, 
or anything like that. These are all good in 
their way, but what we want to see is beau- 


tiful landscapes. # 

No time limit, but the sooner the better, 33 
because as soon as a photograph from any : 
Land Bank District is accepted, that District : 


is out. Send to Countryside Photographs, 
care Farm Journal, Philadelphia. 
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Future Farmers 
sion who got the most out of 


is \ qu { V 
the annual convention—the F. I 


A. boys 
or the Kansas City folks. No matter who 
you talked to in Kansas City, or what 


ibout, sooner or later you heard that “this 
is the best behaved group, young or old, 
me to Kansas City.” 

four busy days for these high 
public 


that ever C: 
There w 
school bo with judging contests, 
spe aking contest, state chapter contest, indi- 

individual 
farmer contests, meetings of delegates for 


like. So 


vidual chapter contest, state 


discussion, and the 


siness 
well we the many activities planned, and 
so wholehearted the cooperauon of the 


American Royal Livestock Show, the Kan- 


sas City Chamber of Commerce, the Live 


Stock Exchange, and other agencies, that 
everything ran as smoothly as a new car. 
Public Speaking Awards 
N THE public speaking contest, Mont 


Kenney of Holden, Utah, won first prize 
of $250 in cash and a gold medal. His 
speech dealt with the problem of land use. 
Second prize of $200 and silver medal went 
to Paul Deats of Graham, Texas; his speech, 
We Can Not Starve Agriculture and Save 
hird prize ot $150 and a bronze 
medal went to Thomas Downin, Lexing- 

Kentucky; his subject, “Land, the Basis 
1 Well Being.” 


Industry.” 7 


f National 
Winner in the individual chapter contest 
as the Shawnee-Mission chapter, Merriam, 
Kansas. This F. F. A. chapter submitted 


( 


best record in working as a group on 
upervised practice, cooperative activites, 
community service, and other activities. 
The 62 members in this chapter carried 
on 97 agricultural projects, 90 per cent 


of which were fully owned by the boys. 
the chapter contest was the 
Golden Empire chapter, Live Oak, Califor- 
nia, third, Little Valley chapter, Little Val- 
ley, N. Y., fourth, Massanutten chapter, Mt. 
Jackson, v a. 


Second in 


The Star Farmers 
THE Star 


$500 was 


Farmer contest, first prize of 
awarded Paul Leck, Wash- 
ington, Kansas—a good farmer and a good 
football player. In winning this award, 
Paul has shown achievement unequaled by 
ny of the more than 100,000 farm boys 
‘ vers of the F. F. A. His farm- 
ng enterprises have included dairy cows, 
horses, poultry and crops. In 
labor income from these vari- 

s has totaled $2,920. He is not 
going to college—he is going to stick to the 
farm. State Star Farmer awards were made 
to boys in three other states—C. L. Buoy, 
Ir., Fayette, Mo.; Andy Fulton, Dardanella, 
Arkansas; Carl Williams, Ponca City, Okla- 


hve vears his 


ous cnt rpl Is 


The deg of American Farmer, the 
est honor available to members of the 
F. F. A., was awarded to 69 boys from 36 
Attendance of F. F. boys at the con- 

ntion was well over 3,000. Total F. F. A. 
membership is over 100,000. Delegates were 
present from every state but Rhode Island. 
The convention group literally took to its 
heart the two Hawaiian delegates, Shizuto 
Kadota of Hil o, and Yasuki Nakagawa, of 
Holualoa. Both boys are farmers; Shizuto 
raises flowers, Yasuki raises coffee. 
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IL Gwe You Tits 


FORD SEDAN 


AS A BONUS 


Besides a 


WONDERFUL 
OPPORTUNITY TO 
MAKE UP 10 °60 


F YOU are out of work or on part time and need 
cash at once to pay your bills and live on, you are 
just the person I am looking for. I have a good offer 
for you right now—a wonderful opportunity to 
start right in making up to $10.00 in a day and 
quickly advance your earnings as you become estab- 


lished 
I Send Everything You Need 


Experience or previous training unnecessary. I send you 
everything you need, and I give brand new Ford Tudor 
Sedans as a bonus to producers. You handle the money 
and keep a big share of every dollar you take in as your 
pay. There is nothing difficult about my plans 


$96.00 in a Week 


You may wonder at making so much money in such a 
pleasant simple manner. Clare C. Wellman, N. J., cleared 
$96.00 in a week. Hans Coordes, Neb., made $27.95 in a 
day: $96.40 in a week. Wilbur Whitcomb, Ohio, made 
$146.00 in a single week and $30.00 in one day. Ruby C 
Hannen, W. Va., netted $73.00 in a week. I have scores 
of reports of exceptional earnings like these as positive 
evidence of the amazing possibilities of my offer to you. 


Start Earning at Once 


My plan provides immediate earnings. As long as you 
are honest and reliable you are eligible for this opportun- 
ity. I want someone in every territory because I have 









WEEK! 


opened my big factory to full capacity. I want to give 
this splendid money-making opportunity to a lot more 
people at once. There is no tape connected with this 
offer 


Send No Money—Just Name 
I don’t need your money—I need you. Send me your 
name so I can lay the facts before you, then you can de- 
cide if the earning possibilities are satisfactory. Don't 
miss this chance It doesn't cost you anything to investi- 
gate. You can't lose by mailing the coupon or a penny 
| for free details. Do it today— 
ALSERT MILLS, President 
7777 Monmouth Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 


Send For Free Facts-(NOW 


Albert Mills, Pres. 
7777 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Send me the free facts. Tell me how I can make up 
to $60.00 in a week and get a new Ford Tudor Sedan 
in addition to my regular cash earnings. 
Name 
Address 





(Please Print or Write Plainly) 














End Bad Cough 
Quickly, at One 
Fourth the Cost 


Home-Mixed! No Cooking! Easy! 











Millions of housewives have found that, by mixing 
their own cough medicine, they get a much more 
effective remedy. They use a recipe which costs only 
one-fourth aS much as ready-made medicine, but 
which really has no equal for breaking up distressing 
coughs. 

From any druggist, get 2% ounces of Pinex. Pour 
this into a pint bottle, and add granulated sugar 
syrup to fill up the pint. The syrup is easily made 
with 2 cups sugar and one cup water, stirred a few 
moments until dissolved. No cooking needed. It's 
no trouble at all, and makes the most effective rem- 
edy that money could buy. Keeps perfectly, and 
children love its taste 

Its quick action in loosening the phlegm, helping 
clear the air passages, and soothing away the irrita- 
tion, has caused it to be used in more homes than 
any other cough remedy. 

Pinex is a concentrated compound of Norway Pine, 
famous for its soothing effect on throat membranes. 
Money refunded if it doesn't please you in every way. 


THE PINEX CO., FT. WAYNE, IND. 
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START 
Men-Women 
Get ready FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 


- 
Immediately. ,* Dept. D332, Rochester, : 
40 hourPostal S ana — < Y Re me charge 
) age book wit t of many 
weekshould § 4 1; ’5*Covernment Big Pay Jobs. 


— § (3) Tell me how to get one of these 


jobs. 
ments. Oo Feel 
MailCoupon ¢ 
today sure. * Address 








Salesmen Wanted ‘ 


Immediately 


Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Wisconsin, 
innesota, North and South 
Dakota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Texas, Oklahoma, Michi- 
mag Kentucky, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
York, New Engl and, Pacific 
Coast, and Southeastern States. 


| pane M JOURNAL now has several per- 
manent, well-paying all-the-year-around 
positions open for reliable, steady men in the 
states named above. The work is easy and 
most agreeable. Farmers are the finest folks 
on earth to deal with, and all our men have 
to do is to travel the country districts takin 

orders for the lowest priced, easiest selling ond 
most necessary farm proposition in the world. 


Previous selling experience desirable, but not 
required. Applications desir only from 
honest, truthful, respectable men, with some 
knowledge of farming, who are willing to be 
away from home and who will work six days 
* a week, 
The selling plan is new, unusual and effec- 
tive. All men hired will be given special 
individual training in the field, before Deing 
allowed to travel alone. Also, there is quick 
advancement for men who make good. 
Write at once, stating age, qualifications for 
position, business experience, whether you 
own or have the use of an automobile and 
when you can start. 








Sales Department 
Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 























Learn to MOUNT BIRDS 


Tan SKINS, Make Up FURS 
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More Insulation 





Silvercote is an entirely different type of insulation ...so revolutionary 
that it obsoletes conventional insulation material on three vital counts. 


FIRST: Silvercote steps up your insulation value 100%. 


SECOND: 


Silvercote cuts in half the cost of both 


material and labor. THIRD: All ordinary insulations 
absorb moisture which depreciates them as much 
as 80%. Silvercote is moisture resistant — which 
means no deterioration due to moisture uptake. 


SILVERCOTE 


Silvercote takes its name from its highly 
reflective surface of a homogeneous 
mineral pigment which employs the 
scientific principle of insulation by 
reflection of heat. Silvercote repels heat 
by throwing it back instead of merely 
retarding heat by absorbing it. Thus, 
Silvercote actually blockades the pas- 
sage of heat, inward or outward, while 
the conventional insulating materials 
merely slow up its passage. 

Silvercote surfaces, being mineral, 
are free from oxidation and corro- 
sion and, therefore, provide a per- 
manent reflective surface that re- 
mains unaffected by timeorelements. 
Tests by recognized authorities have 
proved that Silvercote Fabric equals 
the insulating efficiency of 9/10 inch 
of corkboard (at bone dry); of 1 
inch of rigid fiber board (at bone 
dry); of 314 inches of wood (at bone 
dry) or of 10 inches of gypsum 
plaster (at bone dry). Similar tests 
with Silvercote Insulation Board 
and Silvercote Coreboard show the 
same comparative efficiency increase 
over the conventional materials 
mentioned. 


If you contemplate building a 
home or any other structure, includ- 
ing cold storage rooms; if you figure | 
on re-lining an attic, or basement 
or garage—Silvercote will save you 


I ml a 





gill ™ 
- aw 


SI LVERC( ITE 
ReflecttvEa 


America’s Greatest 
Insulation Value 


50% of your insulation cost; it will 
give you comfort and fuel saving to the 
extent of 100% greater efficiency, plus 
better service virtually throughout the 
lifetime of your building. 

Ask your Lumber Dealer to show 
you why Silvercote is America’s great- 
est insulation value today ...or you 
may write us direct. 


SILVERCOTE PRODUCTS, Inc. 
General Offices, Chicago, Ill. 


Mills, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Continued from page 19 


Hopkins got himself into trouble, for Kan- 
sas, through its subdivisions, has done as 
well as any other state. 

So far Mr. Landon has not distinguished 
himself as a program promulgator. Neither 
has Colonel Frank Knox, of Chicago, who 
continues to suggest an export bounty as a 
solution of the farm problem. Neither has 
Senator Wm. Edgar Borah, casting flirta- 
tious eyes at the Townsend lads, despite his 


| plea to Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., to 


make trust-busting the issue. Neither has 


| anyone else on the Republican horizon. 


Mr. Hoover has been silent, but in New 
York, this week, he will deliver an im- 
portant speech. He is not expected to sug- 
gest anything in the way of a farm pro- 
gram, preferring to await the Supreme 
Court decision on AAA before doing so. 

Senator Arthur Vandenberg, back from 
Europe, opined he was “not a candidate for 
anything,” lapsed into silence for a spell, 
then went to Chicago to deliver a statement 
in which he boldly forecast that Mr. Roose- 
velt will be beaten in 1936. 

No one expected Mr. Vandenberg to 
make any other forecast; he couldn't, be- 
cause he is a pretty good Republican. But 
what does he think Santa Claus will be 
doing all next fall? 


« » 


DR. REXFORD GUY TUGWELL, the 
Apollo of the New Deal, is back in town, 
prepared to push his Rural Rehabilitation 
work. By the end of October, his adminis- 
tration had assumed control for 525,000 
farm families throughout the United States. 
It already had 350,000 families on its rolls 
and 175,000 additional were with 
preference given families in agricultural 
areas in extreme need. 

These families, like those preceding them, 
will be provided temporarily with  sub- 
sistence pending the further development of 
rehabilitation plans to place them on a self- 
supporting basis. 

During the month, Mr. Tugwell spent 
| $180,000 for 14,000 acres of land in Maine, 
| which will be retired from production. The 

area is a scenic one of rough, rocky hills and 
timberland, so just what production is re- 
moved is not clear. Perhaps of tourists. 


added 


« » 


IN AN unusually interesting outlook re- 
port, the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
| forecasts an income of approximately 
| $6,800,000,000 for farmers in 1936; gen- 
| erally higher prices, both for industry and 
farming, with an increase of at least ten 
per cent in consumer purchasing power. 
| There was one note of warning: farmers 
must not over-produce in the hope of reap- 
| ing the higher income of better prices flow- 
ing from increased demand, else prices will 
collapse again. Credit will be ample, and 
country banks will be in a position to lend, 
| next year. 
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Legumes 


at Work 


have organized themselves into 
groups of practical importance 
kinds of legumes with 
which they associate. For example, the bac- 
apted to alfalfa, sweet clover and 
bur clover form nodules on these three 
egumes but not on any other. Red, white, 
usike and crimson clovers belong to a dif- 
group which has its own specific bac- 
s and vetch are in another group, 
garden beans another, and soy- 
ans are in a group all to themselves. The 
group has by far the greatest mem- 
bership, and includes cowpeas, velvet beans, 
peanuts, crotolarias and lespedezas. 
Obviously, before nodules develop on the 
many different legumes, the right kind of 
legume bacteria must be present in the soil. 
Nature has provided many soils with liberal 
quantities of these bacteria, and farmers 
have helped to get a heavy population estab- 
lished by frequent growing of legumes. But 
in many other soils the bacteria for one or 
more groups of legumes have been found 
entirely absent, or present in 
numbers too small to produce satisfactory 
legume plant roots. 
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Artificial Inoculation 


NFAVORABLE soil conditions, such 
Bpe © much acidity, excessive mois- 
ture, naa long hot dry spells, kill off great 
numbers of active legume bacteria in soils. 
It then is necessary to use artificial methods 
to insure a large enough number of these 
organisms to get the most good from legume 
crops. In short, the farmer must supply 
bacteria by means of inoculating material. 

The wisdom of adding legume bacteria to 


+ 
Why Not a ojzseifom 
Home Orchard? 


much to the commercial orchardist is not so 
important a factor here. 
Fitth, choose varieties that are reliable 
and which are adapted to your locality. 
in northern New England, or 
the Plain States, you must think in terms 
of hardiness. That means such varieties 
as Wealthy, McIntosh, Delicious apples, and 
the Montmorency sour cherry; or, better 
yet, some of the native plums for the Plain 
States and some of the other hardy sorts, 
the Haralsen and Secor apples, that 
d especially to meet such con- 


If you are 


like 
have been 
aiuons., 
In the area of New York, Michigan, 
northern Ohio and northern Pennsylvania, 
the variety list suggests Wealthy, McIntosh, 
Cortland, R. I. Greening, Baldwin, North- 
ern Spy, and Rome Beauty apples; Golden 
Jubilee, J. H. Hale, and Elberta peaches; 
Black Tartarian, Napoleon, Yellow Spanish, 
and Windsor sweet cherries; Montmorency 
Giffard, Tyson, Bartlett, Seckel, 
pears; and Burbank, Agen, 
Reine Claude, and Lombard 


sour cherry; 
and Kieffer 
Italian Prune, 
plums. 

A little to the south, think of such apples 
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soils has become more and more obvious. 
Farmers have no way of examining a soil 
to tell if the proper kind of bacteria is pres- 
ent or not. One sure way is to grow the 
legume and wait to see whether nodules 
form on the roots. Like other kinds of 
hindsight, this procedure often proves ex- 
pensive. 

Soon after the discovery of the legume 
bacteria, soil bacteriologists began working 
to expand their practical usefulness. They 
saw the need of a simple yet sure method 
of introducing them into soils. They were 
able to isolate the organisms from nodules, 
and devised methods for keeping them alive 
and acuve in the laboratory. 


Bigger and Better Bacteria 
Pig ne research has resulted in 

the development of strains of greater 
efiiciency—strains that can fix more atmos- 
pheric nitrogen than those naturally present 
in soils. Except for the seeming mystery of 
working through a microscope and using 
laboratory apparatus, it is similar to develop- 
ing purebred animals, improved varieties of 
grain, or better strains of poultry. Bacteria 
belong to the vegetable kingdom, and their 
culture is a sort of plant-breeding. 

Cultures of legume bacteria are now avail- 
able at small cost to farmers everywhere. 
The application of these cultures to legume 
seeds is called legume inoculation, and the 
practice is now recognized by agricultural 
authorities as one of the essential factors for 
full efficiency in modern farming. More 
and more progressive farmers prefer to take 
no unnecessary chances, having learned from 
experience that it pays to inoculate their 
legume seeds whenever and wherever they 
are sown. A test that has convinced many 
is to inoculate seed for part of a field, 
divided fairly according to soil and moisture 
conditions, and sow the rest of the field 
with untreated seed. 


+ 


as Delicious, Golden Delicious, York, Stay- 
man, Winesap, Grimes Golden, and Jona- 
than, not overlooking that much despised 
yet enurely useful Ben Davis; the Kieffer 
pear; the Windsor sweet cherry; the Mont- 
morency sour cherry; and the Lombard 
plum. 

For the Pacific Northwest, think of Wine- 
sap, Rome Beauty, and Delicious apples; 
Bartlett, Bosc, and Winter Nelis pears; 
Bing, Lambert, and Napoleon sweet cher- 
ries; Italian Prune plum; and Montmorency 
sour cherry. 

If you are on the limit of peach produc- 
tion so that hardiness of bud is a factor, try 
some of the hardier kinds, such as Greens- 
boro, Carman, Rochester, South Haven, 
Crosby, and Chili. Keep away from Elberta 
—it is about as tender a variety as you can 
find anywhere. 

A good plan is to talk with the local fruit 
fanciers in the neighborhood or to get in 
touch with farm bureau, college and experi- 
ment station authorities for the final ap- 
praisal of your situation. A little thought 
on varieties will be time well spent. 

Remember that all of these suggestions 
are only catch-as-you-can to cover a great 
variety and range of conditions. If you are 
interested, follow them further to meet 
your local conditions, and you will be re- 
warded in profit and in some of the real 
satisfactions in life. 
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Costs 2¢ to 4¢ 
an hour to run. 








Does Work of Many 
Mons Os are Fimeus Seen 


Du-All Tractor saves time, labor 
and money. Dependable. Guaran- 
teed. Just the thing for farms, 
truck gardens, orchards, nurseries, 














Write for FREE ¢ii mires, wort saws and other 


belt ” 
Cata — For iasihe 5o% woman or Handles adjustable. 


OW FAC- 

Sai alle OWE: 49 DAYS TRIAL! 

Shaw, Tractors. i te 5 BE. Write for offer. Use « 
a ; ing and riding SHAW Lt 10 days at our risk. 

types: al led engine: ae 30 eee 

shift wi “3 apecte. pt | Address est 

p— 7 1 chments ker SHAN MANUEACTERINS COMPANY 

of farm work. Ac- 2612 ‘ Kans 
tion ctares show 130- c West 42nd St. » > N.Y 


make and save money. - 6812 Magnolia Chicago. —_ Til 
Write nearest office today. senec No. 4th 8t.. Columbus. Ohio 


Do your FARM WORK 





F 


i 

PULLFORD equipment turns your Ford inte 
a practical farm tractor. Gives power instead 
of speed. No harder on engine than ordinary 
use. No expense for feed when idle. A Pull- 
ford does the work of 3 or 4 horses in less 
time. H. F., Roseville, Ohio, writes: “Have 
used Pullford 3 years on Model T Ford. Does 
all you say with ease.”” Lew prices save you 
money. Write for catalog today. 





PULLFORD CO. 2826 Elm St., Quincy, tl. 


, DON'T BUY FENCE 
PAINT or ROOF Hit 





Over 1,500,000 customers 

Write tow te my factory nearest rou 
E BROWN FENCE & WIRE Co. ? 

Dept. 3207" __ Cleveland, Onle Memphis, Tenn. 










TURN TREES I : 
Makes lumber, shin- Three capacities -\ 14 and 20 
gles, lath, ties, crates, Ke) feet. Accurate set works, positive 
boxes, cases, gf ye? dogs. Full or one-way type power 
ali for “6 feed runs on low power — many own- 
ers use old auto engine. 
Pays for itself quickly —thousands in com- 
mercial service, everywhere. Write for free 
lumber handbook and catalog of mills, supplies, 
tools, saw tables, and woodworking equipment. 
BELSAW MACHINERY CO. 
813-E Davidson Bidg., Kaneas City. Mo. 


TRAVEL FOR “UNCLE SAM” 

























Railway Postal 


$1900 
first year 

¢ FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Regular _# Dept. D329, Rochester, N. Y. 


40 hour ~ Sirs: Rush without charge 
Cectel week L (1) 32-page book describing U. 8. 





jovernment jobs. (2) Send list of 
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VEGETABLE 
CORRECTIVE 


DID TRICK 


They were getting on each 
other’s nerves. Intestinal 
sluggishness was really the 
cause—made them tired 
with frequent headaches, 
bilious spells. But that is all 
changed now. For they dis- 
covered, like millions of 
others, that nature provided 
the correct laxatives in 
ants and vegetables. Tonight try Naturc’s 
temedy (NR Tablets). How much better you 
feel—invigorated, refreshed. Important—you 
do not have to increase the dose. They con- 


tain no phenol or 
TO-NICHT 


mineral deriva- 
tives. Onl 5c— 
r y 25¢ TOMORROW ALRIGHT 


all druggists. 


FREE: Beautiful 5 Color—-1935-1936 Calene 
® mometer with the purchase of a 25« 


a10c rollof Tums (For Acid Indigestion). At yourdruge 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE— 


Without Calomel—And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should pour out two pounds of liq: 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not 
flowing freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just 
decays in the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. 
You get constipated. Your whole system is poi- 
soned and you feel sour, sunk and the world 
looks punk. 

Laxatives are only makeshifts. A mere bowel 
movement doesn't get at the cause. It takes those 
good, old Carter's Little Liver Pills to get these 
two pounds of bile flowing freely and make you 
feel “tup and up."’ Harmless, gentle, yet amazing 
in making bile f'ow freely. Ask for Carter’s L ittle 
Liver Pills by name. Stubbornly — engine 
else. 25c at all drug stores, 1935, C. M. Co. 


STOP Your Rupture 
Worries! 


Why worry and suffer any longer? 
Learn about our perfected inven- 
tion for all forms of reducible 
rupture. Automatic air cushion 
acting as an agent to assist Na- 
ture has brought happiness to 
thousands. Permits natural 
strengthening of the weakened 
muscles. Weighs but a few ounces, 
is inconspicuous and sanitary. No 
obnoxious springs or hard pads. 
C.E. Brooks. Inventor No salves or plasters. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Beware of imita- 
tions. Never sold in stores or by agents. Write today 
for full information sent free in plain envelope. All 
correspondence confidential. 

BROOKS COMPANY, 1988 State St., Marshall, Mich. 


FSITALIAN ACCORDIONS 


OF ALL TYPES. Hand-made, 
best quality. Buy direct from 
our factory and save %. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Used musi- 
cal instruments taken in trade. 
FREE accordion lessons. 
ITALIAN ACCORDION CO. 
323 W. Polk St. Dept. F, Chicago 
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STOPPED IN ONE MINUTE 
Are you tormented with the itching tortures of eczema 
rashes, athlete’s foot, eruptions, or other skin afflic- 
tions? For quick and happy relief, use cooling, anti- 


s°ptic, liquid PRESCRIPTION. 40 years 
world-wide success. Its sede oils soothe the irri- 
tated skin. Clear, greaseless and stainless—dries fast. 
Stops the most intense itching instantly. A 35c trial 
bottle, at any drug stores, proves it—or money back. 


D.D.D. PAthcriptionw 


When answering advertisements say, 
“I saw it in Farm Journal” 
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Automobiles on Parade 


Continued from page 49 


both the Hudson and t Ferraplane. The 
han now up under the cowl at the 
le g itt is operated electrically 
by lever attached to the steering 
po 
Ought to be easy to shift gears that way 
£ uscd to 1 
| also have a new principle of front 
an 1 spring design which they call the 
R S Control. It’s supposed to make 
mo ) riding and safer steering 
| pap wi] a lot of the cars 
ding new. safety features this year, 
To | bodies, hydraulic brakes, and 
\ nd I think we need even more 
hings lil at with the speed they're put- 
ting into the cars now. By the way, Nash 
ind Latavette have a — reature. By 
p re I front seat cushions on the back 
floor, then moving the rear seat cushions 
oO ad dropping 1 back of the rear 
ue can make a full size double bed.” 
Sav, we could have used one of those on 
our trip last summer, especially the night 
we couldn't find a tourist camp.” 
And you drove all the way into Colum- 
bu I remember, but say, Clem, do you 


‘a 1 : 
ber the piston pin I had to have re- 
pl ced last year. Well, sir, the Oldsmobile 


p op] have the connecung rods drilled like 
a rifle and oil is sprayed under pressure 
rigl ack onto the piston pins as well 

on the cylinder walls. Mary said it was 
probably a good idea all right but she 
thought the lines, and color, and fine up- 


holstery, and things like that were a lot 


mort in portant.” 

[hey sure are making the cars attractive 
for the women folks these days.” 

Then we started down the side aisles 
where they had the Graham, the DeSoto, 


all these in addi- 
bout are on 


Hupmobile and Pontiac 


tion to the others I’ve told you a 


aes é 


the first Hoor, mind you.” 

“It must be a big place all right.” 

“Pontiac had a new model at the Show 
that I must tell ‘Doc’ Schaffer about. It’s a 
coupe c illed the ‘Doctor Special’ all fitted 
with special equipment and gadgets that 
Doctors use. , 

“That would be just the thing for him.” 
“On the way upstairs Mary and I stopped 
look at the electric fountain and Junior 

went on ahead. They had a new Cord on 
the second floor—you know, the Auburn 
people make it. It’s a front wheel drive. 
Sporty looking car, all right!” 

“What else did they have up there, 
Tom?” 

“Oh. some more Chevrolets and Packards 
and Chryslers but having seen them down- 
stairs we went over to where the four new 
Reos were. There's a good looking car for 
you, Clem. Reo has set the transmission 
lever forward and moved the hand brake 
over to the left side so three people can sit 
comfortably in the front seat.” 

‘That’s a good idea. We're 
crowded when we drive three in the front 
seat. Ruth and I take up quite a little room, 
you know.” 

“We were quite 
Willys, too. It’s a comfortable little car. 
as 35 miles 
That's 
And I 


always so 


taken with the new 


They claim you can get as high 
to the gallon and 70 miles an hour. 
some speed for a four-cylinder car. 
understand it uses hardly any oil.” 

“Well, by the time we had covered all of 
the second floor exhibits Mary said she just 
couldn’t walk another step, so while she 
rested Junior and I took a quick look at the 
trucks and accessories up on the third floor, 
and then we all started back to the hotel. I 
tell you, Clem, I’ve never before seen any- 
thing like that New York Automobile Show 
—the cars, the colors, the crowds, the ex- 


citement. You and Ruth must plan to come 


with us next year.” 











At the New York Automobile Show, or rather at a nearby hotel, the 
Farm Journal exhibited this 1936 streamlined WOC-4, with four cylinders, 
manually operated valves, everwear upholstery, and a variety of other up- 
to-date features. Yes, we know the young lady is sitting on the wrong side. 
Mechanical reasons. The WOC is another of these turned-around spellings. 
Nothing serious—just a little harmless amusement. 
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Will Prices Go Boom? 


Continued from page 8 


[These expenditures have been aimed not 
destructive purposes, but at maintaining 
productive activity untl private enterprise 


' , 
ould con back. 


Of course it is true that the burden of 
paying interest on a debt of this size and of 
gradually reducing the principal would be 


py indeed impossible, on the levels 
of income which we have been having at 
the bottom of the depression. But it will 
not be such a burden as to break Uncle 
when the nation’s production 
nd our national income are back on a pros- 
perity level. 

We may well remember the surprising 
rapidity with which the national debt in- 
curred in the war was reduced from 25 to 
16 billions during the 20's. There is no rea- 
son why the depression debt cannot be han- 
succeeding prosperity period 


ppresslve, 


Sam's back 


dled during th 
qually well. 


Local Taxes Lighter 


O* other difference between 1919 and 
1935 is of particular importance to the 
farmer. After the War, there was a great 
expansion of local spending and a terrific 
increase in local taxes, which pinched the 
farmer in the very years when income fell 
off most sharply. Today, there is no such 
xpansion under way, and the introduction 
of real economies by consolidation of coun- 
ies and a more equitable distribution of 
taxation between city and country presents 
1 real possibility of reduction in taxes on the 
larmer. 

‘s strikes me as a little funny 
to hear people expressing such grave alarm 
over any advance in prices as being the sure 
fore-runner of a great and disastrous “‘infla- 
tion.”’ For several years back, we have been 
hoping and struggling and praying to get 
away from depression prices that were actu- 


It sometime 


ally breaking our backs. 

Until we reach a level approximately 
qual to the Administration’s stated objec- 
tive of 1926 prices, I shall not feel much 
concern, but rather that we are moving 
toward a better equilibrium between debt 
burden and ability to carry that debt. 

As we near the 1926 price level, then we 
may very properly begin to watch every 
levelopment and challenge it to make sure 
that we do not overreach ourselves, and 
pass from wholesome recovery to unwhole- 
ome boom. 


If It Starts, What Then? 


|S gh you may say, will not the mo- 
mentum we gain in our rebound from 
depression carry us far beyond the point of 
conomic stability? This question cannot 
be answered merely in terms of an analogy. 
Because something happened in 1919 we 
need not leap to the conclusion that it will 
happen again in 1936 or 1937. 

Prices of that period were based on con- 
ditions of supply which included man-power 
not fully re-absorbed and re-organized after 
demobilization of the army, plants disrupted 
by the abnormal demands during the War, 
raw material stocks low, and export demand 
artificially supported by lending to our cus- 
tomers, not to mention speculative ship- 
ments which in some cases.were not even 


sold before deterioration destroyed the value 
of the product. 

Such expansion in demand as takes place 
in the next few years must and will be 
based on actual domestic purchasing power 
and adequately secured credits. It will be 
supplied from a well-manned and_ well 
equipped plant which can greatly increase 
production without the spur of scarcity 
prices. 

In fact, our industries seem to want this 
next era to be characterized by abundant 
supply under conditions of high eficiency— 
declining costs and price schedules which 
make reasonable profits without sky-rocket- 
ing prices to the consumer. 


New Safety Devices 


ESIDES these differences in under- 

lying conditions as compared with 
1919, we have introduced changes in our 
business machinery, particularly on its fi- 
nancial side, which are designed to prevent 
such excesses as we have known in the past. 
We have overhauled our banking system. 
We have put the Government in a position 
to carry an emergency load of farm mort- 
gages and other home owners’ loans, and 
we have set up a new agency for regulating 
the stock market by protecting the public 
against “securities” that are not reasonably 
secure. 

Just how well these safety devices will 
prove to operate should we pass the 1926 
price level and threaten to get into an in- 
flationary boom still remains to be seen. 
But, as I said, I am inclined to be optimistic; 
it seems certain that even though they are 
not fully satisfactory as control measures, 
they will go a considerable way toward 
remedying the weaknesses of previous boom 
periods. 

Likewise, I cannot demonstrate that all 
the things which I have pointed out as to 
the different and less dangerous character 
of the present underlying situation are in 
every respect true. What I have said is to be 
taken as my personal opinion based on gen- 
eral observation, and not the product of 
scientific researches carried on by the or- 
ganization with which I am connected or 
by others. 

But for myself I cannot find in the pres- 
ent situation the elements which would 
bring about a repetition of the ill-advised 
and disastrous boom of 1919, which dealt 
so severe a blow to American farmers. 

It used to be a popular saying that the 
interval between depressions was determined 
by the time that it took one business genera- 
tion to pass off the stage and another to 
come on. A burnt child dreads fire, and 
only those who had suffered through one 
depression would be wise enough to avoid 
the grave excesses that would certainly lead 
to another. 

So far as farmers are concerned, it would 
seem reasonable to suppose that they have 
been thoroughly trained in the school of 
adversity during the past fifteen years. 
Probably most of them can be counted 
upon to conduct their affairs conservatively 
in the face of any degree of price accelera- 
tion they are likely to meet during the years 
just ahead. 
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How Would YOU 
Like to Receive this 
Christmas Gift 2 


* * * Suppose you were to receive 
the new Farm Journal every month as 
a gift from a friend. Wouldn't you ap- 
preciate it? Wouldn't you feel that a 
friend who gave you such a gift was 
most thoughtful of you and your entire 
family? Of course you would. 


* Now then can't you think of a whole 
list of friends and relatives who would 
appreciate just such a gift from you? 


* For only $1.00 we will mail this big, 
new Farm Journal, with its last-minute 
farm news, information, entertainment, 
for 4 years—48 months. Or, if you don't 


| want to spend that much, 50c will pay 
_for 2 years, or a quarter for one year. 


_* Of course, the 4-year offer is the best 
_ because when the price of Farm Journal 
| goes up the value of your gift will be 


| 


| 


| 


greatly enhanced. 


* For each subscription that you order 
we will address a gift card bearing your 
name and mail it just before Christmas. 


* Doesn't that solve your Christmas gift 
problem? Doesn't it make it easy? Isn't 
it inexpensive? 


* All you need do is fill out the coupon 
below and we do all the rest. If you 
don't care to cut the coupon from this 
copy, just copy the form of the coupon 


| in a letter. If you want to make more 








than one Christmas present, simply at- 
tach paper to the coupon. 


* You can send as many Farm Journal 
Christmas gift subscriptions as you wish. 


Tg ee 


Or Copy in a Letter 


FARM JOURNAL, 
Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Enclosed is $_____-- - Please send Farm Journal 


every month for_____-- years as my Christmas gift 
to the person (or persons) named below. 

Be sure to send your special Christmas card, say- 
ing | am sending Farm Journal as a present. 

Mail it to arrive just before Christmas. 


GN si 5c5 cp ccaitevwosecsbediuenns 
SF ae a ee Se 
a 


and Address __. 
P.S. This is a good time tosend your 
own renewal, too. 
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COPY must 
reach us not later 
than the Ist of 
the month pre- 
ceding the 
month of publi- 
cation. 


Display Advertisements of livestock, poultry, baby 
chicks, eggs and pet stock with or without illustrations, 
$3.50 an agate line, $49.00 an inch; minimum 5 lines. 





The FARMERS’ TRADING POST 


Classified Advertisements without display type or illus- 
tration, 45 cents a word; minimum, 20 words. 
Initials, single letters and figures count as one word. 


IN all cases 
cash must ac- 
company order, 
and new adver- 
tisers are asked 
to give ref- 
erences. 














POULTRY 


m GOLDEN RULE CHICKS & 





‘* 


2 Rh HATCHED AND SOLD BY THE GOLDEN RULE \). 
Cael PURE BRED Golden Rule Chicks are your safeguard against inferior chicks, your Mass 
ew guarantee of strong, vigorous, large type, healthy chicks. You'll find Golden Rule prices 


rite varieties, all bred for high production 
Bloodtested for BWD by antigen method. Chick : loses *s first 14 days replaced at 4g regu- 
BEAUTIES se od PAGE CATALOG FREE. Write” Salar. 
BUCYRUS, OHIO 


are very reasonable. Get our Dise ounts for Early Chick Orders. 15ta 


of large size eggs 
lar price. 100% alive arrival guar: anteed. 


GOLDEN RULE HATCHERY 
SBis’ ype -English aw 











O00 j, CASH PRIZES 

LAWN. 250 
7 for POULTRY RAISERS 
fanarien' s Largest Importers of 
Pure TOM BARRON LEGHORNS 
















2 Dandy Contests. $1, 000 4 CART PR 
those who 





Our largest shipment of Barron breeders in 15 years, 
: 36 ae ° a b 1S. sto iS 
et a Oct. a ee carries on e —- | eee ema el 
{oselawn trapnest breeding program. “very chick ATION ICES on Da ) Started (2- 
Improved vigor, long laying life and eeks-old), and SEXED CHICKS.'é and 6 weeks IF YOU 
old pul ete, Chicks either sex you desire -- 4” ENTER 


3 or gockeres, All preauced 


pes e sired. 
) 


ig white pre mium eggs result in more profits for 


you. 1400 voluntary letters from satisfied customers ~ Husk’ p Femo a OS Pear bloodtestin i CONTESTS 
in 1935. 450 trophies and awards in 5 years fi vO: xs oriets AD ang Deo. be Before Jan. 1 

LIBERAL DISCOUNTS NOW | bai fo day RUSK FARM, Box Write Quick 
On all advance orders. Write now for new 1936 FREE 3920-0 WIND oO. or Details 
Catalog, prices on chicks or eggs from our four high 
quality matings, and up-to-date program of customer 
cooperation. 


ROSELAWN POULTRY FARM 
Route 10-J DAYTON, OHIO = 
All-time Worid’s R 


References: Dun & Bradstreet’s or any Dayton Bank 
320.2 eggs per hen. Also 3 year Internation: aie 


> | gq Champions in official egg laying contests. 5 gener 

ATZ’S FAMOUS CHIX SSiaveed hveedin 

THOUSANDS HATCHING DAILY: SEXED OR ” SEXed CHICKS ‘Pubeloer tients 

UNSEXED AS YOU LIKE THEM. BLOOD- gi a breeding and 

TESTED 11 CONSECUTIVE YEARS. SUPE- S broilers. Write for free Cat. & 

UNSE LED. ice Hampotice Reda, Bilver lncod PROF E me. RUCKER, | Route Vy sega ct lowa 
Formerly Poultryman at Ia, Mo, & Mass. Exp. ‘Stations, 











EGG RECORD 
CHAMPIONS 


Amazing egg production makes 
oney for you. Buy direct from breeder of 
Cham: A 








UNSEXED. New Hampshire Reds Silver laced, 
Columbian & White Wyandottes, White. Barred & 
Batt Rocks, Black Minorcas, Buff Orpingtons & 
R. I. Reds, 100, $8.45—300, $25.20. Golden Buff. 
Big English White. Beautiful Dark Rose & Single 
Comb Brown Leghorns, Anconas and Blue Anda- 
lusians, 100, $7.95—300, $23.70. Black & White 
Giants, White & Buff Minorcas, 100, $9.45—300, 
$28.20. (For UTILITY G ay deduct le each 
from the above prices.) Heavy Assorted, 100, $6.95. 
Assorted for layers, 100, $6.40. All Blues. Black 
Leghorns, Hi-Record Barred Roe voke and Wh ite MRS. ATZ 
Leghorns, 100, $11.45-—300. ~ $e aap o 4 - . —— old Pt lets n Light Chicks MUST sy ! Any losses ist 2 weeks r 
8.70. ' Sextuaine March tet. price on the laced at + a3 rice! 3 o geerentes 100%e live delivers anywhere 
Heavy br ¢ d ckerela % n the U.S. igorous, pat thy chicks from free-range flocks that 
. are stron. a, healthier, because they are on free range almost the 
year around--have extra months of supeniee. fresh air, green 
Also chicks from digreed matings 2 ote a oa Accredited. Ask 
ooks order ‘ompt ice. 
ata’ io 3 now. CALHOUN'S 
ne MON ‘OSE, MO, 
CROSSBRED HYBRIDS 


To — PULLETS 
$8 20 Toe 











Grry a TRIPLE GUARANTEE 


Bac h 6- 
r= Bok. 2 el yaraitcee =) os peg h a LOWEST 
chicks not according to agreement. 2. Calhoun’s = PRI cES 















0 per 100 higher 


ch, Ase 
ALIV E ‘DEL ERY 
Td 8 WILL HATCH THEY 


ATZ’S HATCHERY, MILLTOWN, ‘IND. 


er } 





Wie ‘BETTER 
















PROFITS in Supercross H 










brids; also lea ding | pure bree = 
before JANUARY ist + peng Te ~ Ri e MALES 


FREE CAT ALOG 


ALL. Sead pe Ase 
SUPERIOR HATCHERY, $499 8 
Box 673, Windso jor. 3 Me 


p to Scents on 






The cream of baby chick quality, backed bya 






20-yr. breeding program, hundreds of awards 
st cas laying contests. Leading breeds. Chicks 
, if desired. SAVE by writing NOW! 
STROM wavenEny eS POULTRY FARM 
1 CLINTON, MO. 




















nda rd “i FREE CATALOG by Ordering early 


Leading breeds, Standard to R.O.P. sired grade at 
LOW prices. Also hybrius and sexed. nd for 
- special ge A Pouttry Farm bd ot . “Seo. 
h oducers lo: ‘oul SY arms x 
Picasant Hill, Mo., or Box 6 "Florence, Colo. 


——< 


















EVERY MALE INDIVIDUAL OR PEN PEDIGREED 
FROM 300 EGG R. O. P. BLOOD STOCK — Produc- 
ers of more 300 Egg blood chicks than any R. O. P. 
breeder. Wh. Leghorns and Leg. Cross Hybrids. 
Sexed Chicks. 18 years breeding and trapnesting. 
R. O. P. trapnest records to 341 eggs. Catalog free. 
Hillview Poultry Farms, R71, Shenandosh, Iowa 







\ The Egg-Class Chicken that lays lots of big, white 
| d@> ‘| eggs—but weighs like the heavier breeds. Thous- 
| gas ands of farmers are changing to this rare, money- 
making new breed. Raise a flock and sell eggs, 
chicks, stock at fancy prices. Write now for 
information, early order discounts, prices. 











gst ra BERRYS New POULTRY BOOK) 


F BERRY'S Hand -Selected BABY CHICKS, Pull 
Cockerels. Also BYERS, Si Nree CHICK Ss. 





More Winter Eggs. .Greater Profits 

. these are the stories coming 

to us telling of success never be- 

fore experienced with other Leg- 

horns. Breeding Certificate sent to 
buyer of Chicks. Free Be 





BERRY'S POULTRY FARM, Bx109,CLARINDA, IOWA 


f bi ait illustrated lo Hi 

ully Hluetret cata te ne e 

fascinating story of Northla = Wir oe CHICKS#30 DaysTei 

Layers. ti 
“THE sy 





guarantee. Money refunded on any chicks not true to breed. No 
need to take chances. You get 30 days to make sure chicks are as 
represented. Male or pullet chicks furnished. Low prices. All 
varieties. Mo. Accredited. Blood Tested. Easy Buying pian. Bi 

discount early orders. Chick Manual FREE. MiISSOUR 
STATE HATCHERY. Box 1296; BUTLER. MO. 


W. _W. Sproul. Pro 
Dept. F-15 Grand Rapids, Mich, 





POULTRY 


ATZ'S FAMOUS CHIX: Thousands Hatching Daily 
Sexed or unsexed as you like them. Matured stock 
Rigidly culled and thoroughly bloodtested. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Unsexed: New Hampshire Reds, Silver 
Laced, Columbian and White Wyandottes, White, 
Barred and Buff Rocks, Black Minorcas, Buff ee 
tons, and R.I. Reds—100, $7.45, 500, $36.75. Golden 
Buff, Big English White, Beautiful Dark Rose and Single 
Comb Brown Leghorns and Anconas—100, $6.95, 500, 
$34.25. Black & White ——. White and Buff Minorcas 
— 100, $8.45, 500, $41.75. (For Superior Grade from All 
Old Hen's Eggs add ic enc h to the above prices) Heavy 
Assorted—100, $6.95. Assorted for Layers—100, $6.40 
All Blues, Hi-Record Barred Rocks and White Leghorns 
100, $11.45, 500, $56.50. Day -_ Pullets in Heavy 
Breeds—100, $9.95, 500, $49.2 Day old Pullets in 
Light Breeds—100, $12.95, 500, $64.25. Beginning 
March Ist prices on day old pullets will be $2.00 per 100 
higher. Heavy Breed Cockerels 9c and 10¢ each English 
Leghorn Cockerels 5c each. Assorted Light Cockerels 4c 
each. Prepaid 100% alive delivery. ‘“We specialize in day 
old Pullets and Cockerels."’ 
Atz's Mammoth Hatcheries, Huntingburg, Indiana 


DUBOIS HIGH QU ALITY CHICKS.’ We pay postage. 
A 14-day guarantee, Antigen Bloodtested. Hatched in 
New Smith All Electric machines, 250,000 capacity. 
Hatching twice per week insures prompt delivery. 
Twenty breeds to choose from. Write at once for litera- 
ture and new low prices. Dubois County Hatchery 
Box 570, Huntingburg, Indiana. 


SEYMOUR CHICKS from blood tested stock, hatched 
in Smith Electric Incubators. For immediate shipment: 
Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes and Leghorns. Write for free 
catalog and prices. 

Seymour Electric Hatchery, Box 31, Seymour, Ind. 
BOOTH'S FAMOUS CHICKS: Strong, healthy, quick 
growing. Excellent layers From one of America’s 

reatest breeding institutions. 10 varieties. Low prices. 
Jiscounts on advance 1936 orders. Free catalog. 

Booth Farms, Box 558, Clinton, Mo. 

SALEM'S QUALITY TE STE D CHICKS for increased 
profits. Prompt shipment postpaid. Live arrival guar- 
anteed. Hatching the leading varieties the year around. 
Write for our new prices. Salem Hatchery & Poultry 
Farm, Box 10, Salem, Indiana. 

















4,000,000 DAVIS CHICKS annually. Only one grade, 
my best, low prices, 14-day livability guarantee, prompt 
shipment, catalog free. 

Davis Poultry Farm, Route 17, Ramsey, Ind. 








POULTRY TRIBUNE—Leading gouty magazine. 
Five years $1.00; one year trial 25c in [ 
Poultry Tribune, Dept. C-29, Mount Mewts, Illinois. 





ONLY MAGAZINE giving latest poultry discoveries 
from al] parts of world. Sample free. 
Everybodys Poultry Magazine, Dept. 54, Hanover, Pa. 





“BY FAR THE BEST” say readers who subscribe to all 
poultry journals. 35 cents, twelve issues. "Four years, $1. 
Sample free. Poultry Item, Box 65, Sellersville, Pa. 


———- 
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DOGS 


FOR SALE: One of Kentucky's best thoroughly trained 
four year old redbone and bluetick coon hounds; fast wide 
hunter, true and solid tree barker, rabbit and fox broke; 
priced to sell on trial with written purchase money back 
guarantee. Reference sane. 
- Lewis, Hazel, Kentucky. 





MALE COON HOU ND, 3% years old, large size, long 
ears, good voice. Fast, wide hunter, true trailer, true 
tree barker. Fox, rabbit, and stock proof. $15.00. 
Twenty days’ tri trial. T. C. Doran, Murray, Ky. 
COON, OPOSsU M, F FOX, RABBIT and combination 
hounds shipped for trial. Write for free literature show- 
ing pictures and breeding. State dog interested. 
Kentucky Coonhound Kennel, Paducah, Kentucky. 
KENTUC KY-ENGLISH i RABBIT HOU ND—male, 
2 years, medium size, fast, steady, true trailer. Never 
quits. Can stand cold weather. Never man or gun shy. 
$15.00, ten days’ trial. Mike Erwin, Murray, Ky. 





COON HUNTERS—Kentucky’s season on coons cut 
short. Have large size, three year old male hound. Fast, 
true, steady. $15.00, ten et J petal. 
. Ryan, Murray, Ky. 

RABBIT HUNTERS, ATTENTION! Write for free 
description of my thoroughly trained rabbit hounds 
before you buy. 
Kentucky Kennel, Paducah, Kentucky. 











SPORTSMEN: 200 Pointers, Setters, Straight Cooners, 
Combination Hunters, Rabbit and Fox Hounds, Cheap 
List Free. Ramsey Creek Kennels, Ramsey, III. 





WHITE COLLIE PUPS, the most beautiful specimens 
the dog World can offer. Home guards, loyal companions. 
Stamp for Catalogue. Comrade Kennels, Galion, Ohio. 
HUNDRED HOUNDS. 
C.0.D. Trial. Catalog 
Kaskaskia Incorporated, D25, Herrick, Illinois 





$5.00 UP. Part Payment. 





WORLD'S LARGEST KENNELS Offers Quality Hunt- 
ing Dogs. Sold Cheap. Trial Allowed. Literature Free. 
Dixie Kennels, Inc., B-10, Herrick, Il. 





COENE 8° CHICKS 


FOR emnttee (ty PROFITS fot BROILERS 

ROASTERS GRO 

WEN Boros Wyan- oe or Barred Red- Rocks. 
oss all o ockerels or all nes 'S hicks 

WEN NES w. Barred & Wh. Rocks. R. lL. & N. H. Reds & Wh. Giants 





raising PR ROYAL birds. 

CAS HW $$ Orders waiting for 

| hundreds of thousands; 
easy to raise; you get your money for them when 


only 25 days old. Particulars and picture book 
for stamp. Write PR Co., 300 H. St., Mel- 









Don't miss your opportunity Write today for Booklet and Prices, 


WENE CHI FARMS, Dept. K., Vineland, N. J., Phone 123 


Le: 
Hundreds of Wene Customers are now brooding early Winter Chicks. 
rose, Massachusetts. Reference, any bank. 


$15.00 buys 2-year-old coon and — hound hunted 


last season, treeing good; shipped CO 
Coonhound Kennel, nw Kentucky. 


When answering advertisements say, 
“1 saw it in Farm Journal” 
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The FARMERS’ TRADING POST 














SEEDS, PLANTS & NURSERY STOCK 


eee 
NEW LOW MONEY SAVING PRICES on highest 
quality “State Certified’ nursery stock. Thousands of 
bargains like, 100 fine large grape plants for only $1.95. 
1000 Strawberry plants $3.50. Beautiful 1936 catalog 
free. South Michigan Nursery (Box 2), New Buffalo, 
Michigan 


EVERY STRAWBERRY GROWER should have 
Rayner’s New Berry Book. Fully describes Dorsett, 
Fairfax, Catskill and other new Standard varieties. Con- 
tains really valuable information on how to get the Most 
From Your Berries. It's free. Send for your copy today. 
Rayner Brothers, Box 14, Salisbury, Maryland. 








TIMOTHY 99% Pure $1.7 Red | Clover $10.00, Alfalfa 
$6.00, Scarified White ones Clover $2.75, Unhulled 
Sweet Clover $1.80, Mixed Timothy, Alsike or Red 
Clover @ $3.75; all per bushel. Bags free. Complete 
price list, samples and catalog upon request. Standard 
Seed Company, 52 East 5th St.. Kansas City, Mo. 


PEACH AND APPLE TREES 5c AND UP. Yellow 
and Blood Red Delicious, Grapevines 3c. Pears, Plums, 
Cherries, Nuts, Pecans, Berries. Ornamentals. Free 
Catalog. Tennessee Nursery Company, Box 126, Cleve- 
land, Tennessee. 


RED CLOVER $10.50 per bushel, Timothy $1.50, Hardy 
Alfalfa $7.80, Grimm Alfalfa Sealed Bags $10.50, Scarified 
Sweet Clover $2.70. Triple recleaned—guaranteed 
quality. Samples free. Write 

Frank Sinn, Box 409, Clarinda, Iowa. 


HARDY ALFALFA SEED $6.40, Grimm Alfalfa $7.90, 
Sweet Clover $3.50, All 60 Ib. bushel. Track Concordia. 
Return seed if not satisfied. 

Geo. Bowman, Concordia, Kansas 


EARLY BEARING P APERSHELL PEC ‘AN and fruit 
trees, berry plants, nuts, cheap land. New catalog free. 
Bass Pecan Company, Lumberton, Miss. 




















MISCELLANEOUS 


MAKE $18.00 WEEKLY at home addressing and mail- 
ing postcards and letters. Experience unnecessary. 
Steady work. Supply furnished. If you can write plainly 
or use a typewriter you are just the type of person we are 
looking for. You don't have to rent an office or buy 
fixtures. You can do this work at home. We want to 
hear from you at once so we can lay all the facts before 
you, then you be the judge as to whether you like this 
opportunity If you need money, don't hesitate. You 
may never see this opportunity again. You owe it to 
yourself to investigate. Start now. Complete particulars 
send 10c to cover mailing expenses. National Industries, 
17 Locust, Dept. 19A, Springfield, Mass. 


REAL MONEY MAKER. “Jay Bee” Portable hammer 
mill. Grinds every feed—roughage grown. Mount on 
any 1% ton truck. We show you how to establish good 
pay grinding routes. Small down payment. Liberal terms. 
Write quick 

J. B. Sedberry, Inc., 50 Hickory St., Utica, N. Y. 


EDISON STORAGE BATTERIES for Light-Power 
Plants. Non-acid. Non-Sulphating. Long Life. Fully 
Guaranteed. Low priced. Has none of the common acid 
battery diseases. Also attractive bargains in Power-Light 
Plants, Generators, Motors, etc. 

Hawley Smith Company, Croton Falls, N. Y. 


ANY SIZE KODAK FILM DEVELOPED, 2 prints of 
each negative and two free enlargement coupons, 25c. 
Reprints 2c each. We make beautiful Christmas cards 
from your negatives. Summers’ Studio, Unionville, 
Missouri. No order under 25c. 


BUILD SLOW SPEED WIND CHARGER from old 

automobile generator. Make money building for others. 

Complete plans 10c, with 15 other generator changes. 

pad Manufacturing, 3469 Hennepin, Minneapolis 
innesota 


ROLLS DEVELOPED—Two Beautiful Nu-border En- 
ms gements, Eight Nu-border Prints, Guaranteed Fade- 
ess 25e coin 

Giant Snapshots, Inc., Dept. F. Greenbay, Wis. 


HUNDREDS OF NEW AND RARE ITEMS, replace- 
ment parts and supplies. Send 3c for new, 60-page 
wholesale catalog 

Autopower, Dept. 33, 410 S. Hoyne Ave., Chicago. 


NEED CASH? Raise new, patented all-season mush- 
room; cellar, shed. Wholesaler (ten branches) supplies 
materials; instructs, buys crops. Details free. 

U nited, 3848-A69 Lincoln Ave., Chicago 


ELECTRIC LIGHT—Wind Driven—You build them. 
Simple direct drive—automatic control. Copyrighted 
blueprints. w rite 

Vind Motor Electric, Ridgway, Montana. 


GOLD AND SILVER LOCATER $5. 00 - Postpaid. 30 
days FREE trial Write 
Henry Bergman, Drawer 398, Springfield, Mo. _ 


FOUR NEW RECIPES—new cake, iced while hot; pie; 
cookie; marmalade. Enclose $1.00. Mrs. Stella Brown, 


Michigan Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

MAKE $21 A 100 STAMPING NAMES on Keychecks. 

Samples and instructions 25c. All Supplies eee 
‘Keytag Co., Cohoes, New York 















































SPARKLING SNAPSHOTS—Any size roll feveloved, 
8 sparkling prints, 2 beautiful enlargements, 25c. 
Photo Service, Box 223B, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


WANTED: Original Poems, Songs of all kinds tor imme- 
diate and careful consideratio 
Dept. FJ, MMM Publishers, Studio Bldg. Portland, Ore. 


$10. THOUSAND For Used Stamps. $15 For Cents. 
$500.00 For Coins. Illustrated Book Values 10c. Wanted 
Lincoln and Indianhead Cents. Rebussf, Cohoes, N.Y. 


REMNANTS from Wash Dress and Shirt Factories for 
Garments and Quilts; 25-Yard Bundle $1.00. Postpaid. 
Guaranteed—Cagle’s—Sandoval, Illinois. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


UNIVERSAL FARM LIGHT BATTERIES FOR ALL 
makes of plants at lowest prices. It will pay you to in- 
vestigate these latest improved batteries made and 
guaranteed by a company with thirty-three years’ ex- 
—-_ in this field. Why gamble with “rebuilts’’ or 
atteries of questionable quality when the old reliable 
Universals now cost so little. Write for new low prices 
and free Battery Guide. No obligations. Easy payment 

lan if desired. Also write for prices and literature on the 

Jniversal Wind-driven Farm Light and Power Plants in 
32 and 110 volts. Universal Battery Company, 3468 8. 
La Salle Street, Chicago, IIL. 


$4000.00 for $1... ed prices paid for all coins rare 
and common. Gold e—- Some worth $6000; Foreign 
Currencies; Dimes fore 1895—$450; wid Nickels 
before 1914—$300; Indian Head Cents $100.00; 1909 
Cent $10.00; Encased Postage Stamps $13.00; Half — 
$275.00; Half Dimes $175.00; Quarters $300.00; Frac- 
tional Currency $9.00; Colonial Coins $300.00; 1933— 
50ce—$4.00; Canadian ‘Coins $165.00, etc. Send 15c 
TODAY for complete 1936 illustrated catalog before 
sending coins. Nationalecoin Company (T20), Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. 


TWENTY PRACTICAL CHANGES converting auto 
generators into—alternating or direct current—genera- 
tors, d.c. motors, or welders. Driven by wind, water, or 
fan-belt. The new book ‘‘Autopower,"’ completely illus- 
trated, explains how easily these changes can made. 
350 electrical terms clearly defined, etc. Endorsed by 
thousands. Price, only $1.00 postpaid. 
Autopower, Dept. 33, 410 S. Hoyne Ave., Chicago. 


FREE! Send for this amazing new ‘Herbalist Almanac.” 
Interesting! Instructive! Educational! Contains over 
200 valuable herb medicine recipes and Indian secrets for 
home use. Beautifully illustrated in natural colors. 
Needed every home. Dime covers postage and handling. 
Write today! Bottanic, 145 West 112th Street, Chicago 


$35.00 fine ounce for gold teeth, crowns, bridges, jewelry, 
watches. We are smelters and refiners and pay the most 
because we refine into dental gold. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or shipment returned. Licensed. Free Information. 
Dr. Weisberg's Gold Refining Company, 1586 Hennepin 
Avenue, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


SAVE ON YOUR TOBACCO—Buy Direct from our 
Factory ‘‘Kentucky Pride’’ manufactured Chewing, 30 
big Twists, sweet or natural, $1.00. 30 full size Sacks 
Smoking, extra mild or natural, $1.00. 24 full size Sweet 
Plugs, $1.00. Satisfaction guarant § 

Murray Tobacco Co., Murray, Ky. 


























POULTRY 
“KERLIN-QUAL!TY” 





SUPER-X MATING 


BABY CHICKS 
36 Years 


Developing One DAY OLD PULLETS 
Breed—One Strain AND COCKERELS 


we QUAL o4. 90% SEX 
orns—Big Seauti- GUARANTEED 
tui White Birde Lay Bie ‘ 
White Eggs and Lots of Them WaREIEE 
Order early for Positive Delivery date, ee 
Again, last year, we had to disappoint WRAAMIEE Ss 
customers who delayed booking their ° 
orders in time, Don’t let it happen to a aaaaas 
you this year. The demand for “KER- 
LIN-QUALITY” chicks will be greater WRUMmUBGeGS 
than ever. They have always proved to igs ecu 
be mighty profitable commercial egg 
machines. 
All breeders bloodtested for B.W.D. (ag- 
glutination method) by Licensed Vete 
inarians. All blood samples read in 
Pa. State Lab, All reactors removed. 
DON’T GAMBLE Over 70,000 cus- 
invest for Profit! tomers all over the 
world know the profit-making per- 
formance of “*‘KERLIN-QUALITY”. 
OUR BIG FREE CATALOG tells 
about our Mountain reared, trapnested 
breeders—customers’ flock averages of 20 
to over 250 eggs—mortality low as 4%. 
Over 100 official contest records, over 200 
cash, gold, silver, bronze awards credited to 
“KERLIN-QUALITY” for unusual merit. 


Our low prices will please you. 


100% LIVE DELIVERY Day-old chicks 
(no sexing done) or day-old pullets of 
day-old cockerels: 90% sex guaranteed, 


KERLIN’S GRAND VIEW POULTRY 
FARM & HATCHERY 710,Welnut Road. 



































BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS CARDS from your = 
tive 60c dozen with envelopes. Rolls developed 2 sets 
dated pictures 25c. Reprints 3c; over 20 reprints 2c. 
Jones Studios, Davenport, Iowa. “Where the West 
Begins." 
BE A DETECTIVE. Earn Big Money. Opportunity. 
Make secret investigations. Experience unnecessary. 
Detective particulars free. 
George Wagner, 2640-F Broadway, N. Y. 


QUILT PIEC ES 2 pounds (15 yorae only 69c. Large 

print pieces, fast colors sent COD. Beautiful silks or 

velvets, 2 pounds $1.00. 12 quilt designs free with order. 
Remnant Store, Desk No. 25, Carbondale, Illinois. 


HOSPITAL HELP NEEDED—lInstitutions every- 
where; experienced or not. $50-$150 monthly. Enclose 


stamp. 
Parker Bureau, 337 Madison, Dept. 154, Chicago. 


BEAUTIFUL COLORED enlargement with each film de- 
veloped, 25c. Speedy Service. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. LaCrosse Film Company,LaCrosse, Wis. 


FALSE TEETH REPAIRED $1.50. Rebuilt New 
$5.00 from your old teeth Quick Servi 
Plate Laboratory, 7 W. Lawrence St., Pontiac, Mich. 























TWO aaaaneaal AL Enlargements with each roll de- 
veloped and printed 25c. Eight reprints, two enlarge- 
ments 25c. Hygloss, 10, River Grove, II. 


HAVE YOU a sound, practical invention for sale. 
patented or unpatented? If so, write Chartered Institute 
of American Inventors, Dept. ‘83, Washington, D. C. 








ROLL DEVELOPED, Two prints each good negative 25c. 
Reprints 24%c. Enlargement coupon. Jaily Service. 
Willard’s, Box 3536-P, Clev eland Heights, Ohio 





Heavy Broiler Chicks .:<:'*, 


You can make money with our Thorobred 
Chicks this Winter. Send for Prices. 
ROBINS RI REST FARM, R. 1, Milton, W. Va. 


HYBRID 22%8S¢Rreae 
SEXED CHICKS 
And SEXED PUREBREEDS. New Sensation, Healthier, easier 
raised. Outlay Leghorns. Wonderful broilers. 8 Crosses. 10 Pure- 
breeds. Many 300-EGG blood. Jap Sexing Method. B. W. D. Testing 
8 years. Coe pokerele 5c up. Posiuocte © Me u We ship to every 
state in U. A., Canada, ete. Color Catalog FREE 
FamousPouitry Farms Ass’n, 8x71, Shenandoah, ta. 











FROG RAISING 












We pay up to $5.00 r dozen for *‘Nu- 
fond” Giants. Pair of breeders lay 10,000 
eggs yearly. Modern methods hatch over 
90%. We teach you how free. Start in 
Ad backyard. a7, imate suitable. 

rite for FRE RO BOOK and 
complete details at a 


American Frog C i pany 
(150-X) New Orleans, — 


FUR R BEARING ANIMALS 











20 BLUETONE REPRINTS 25c. 5x7 Enlar ts 
10c each. 8x10 Enlargements send picture or negative 
25e. Neverfade, N aywood, Illinois. 


BROKEN ARTIFICIAL TEETH REPAIRED $1. 

Mailing Case Free. Write N. Y. Dental Lab., 1019 

Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 

YARNS FOR RUG and ay ey at bargain 

prices. Samples and knitting directions Free. 
Bartlett Yarn Mills, Box L, Harmony, Maine. 








RAISE RABBITS ioe 


Me eects sean 


rere of fpuvers ia. in various 





tinuously 
OUTDOOR PRISE CO.. 103 bieains 





HAND COLORED ENLARGEMENT with each roll 
25c. 40 reprints 50c. Extra colored enlargements 4 for 55c. 
Colorgraph, Sannin station, Chicago 


PATENTS SECURED. Low cos Reasonable terms. 

Book and advice free. L. F. Rand lpn Registered Patent 

Attorney, Dept. 371, Washington, 

ELECTRIFIED FENCES reduce costs 80%. Control- 

lers for 110 and 32 Volt current. 30 days’ trial. Write 
One-Wire Fence Co., B-32, Whitewater, Wis. 


SPECIAL TRIAL. 20 Reprints 25c. Films developed two 
prints each negative 25c. Three 5 x 7 Enlargements 25c. 

Skrudiand, 6970-10, George, Chicago 
PATENTS SECURED. Two valuable booklets sent 
free. Write immediately. Victor J. Evans & Co., 417-P 
Victor Building, Washington, D. C. 


20 REPRINTS 25c. 100 reprints $1.00. Rolls developed 


with 16 prints 25c 
Nordskog, 34, Maywood, Illinois 


OLD MONEY WANTED. $5.00 to $2500.00 each paid 
for old coins. Buying catalogue 10c. 
Bob Cohen, Dept. 57, Muskogee, ce, Oklahoma _ 


























QUESTIONS—QUESTIONS. For answers ask The 
Pharaoh's Friend (Ouija), $1.00. Excellent Xmas Pres- 
ent The Pharaoh Co., _ Sa. B. Box 121, Toledo, O. 


FILMS DEVELOPED 2 prints ot each 25c; 20 reprints 
25¢ es 8x1 25c; 5x7—10c. 
Pine Photo, B-5134 Nevada, Chicago. 


ELECTRIC RODS for Treasure Seekers. Send 3¢ stamp 
af circular. George Kinney, P. O. Box 267, Churchville, 
N.Y 

















EARN $5 TO | $25 , weekly selling Lovyar Angora Yarn. 
Information Fr 
Dept. F., Long Island Farm Products, Rosedate 7. es 


FLY BALL GOVERNORS for Auto Eng $6.50 
prepaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Adapta ble > tor flat 
or V belt. Wm. Alber, Beatrice, Nebr. 
ROLLS RUSHED! Developed and printed with two 
Supertone enlargements 25c. Extra enlargements four 
for 25c. Newtone, Maywood, Illinois. 











2000 FERRE = ~ Get a ferret. cae our 
rats. Chase rabbits out of burrows. Send for k e 
care and working. Free 
Levi Farnsworth, Route 1B, New London, Ohio. 
TRAPS, SNARES, SCENTS, Trappers’ A a Lowest 
Drices; quickest service. Write new cata begne. 
owe Fur Co., Dept. T, Coopers Mills, Maine 








LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY SUPPLIES 





RAISE MULES and get Rich. Fourteen. large pinek 
Spanish Jacks, Arabian and draft Stallions. rite for 
rices. Krekler’s Jack Farm, West Elkton, Preble 


Jounty, Ohio. 
0. I. C. HOGS ON TIME. Pigs no relation. Pedigreed 
Catalogue. Originetyss. 
I . Silver Co., Box 3, Salem, Ohio 
0.1. GC. AND GC itaTER WHITE pears. Bred Gilts, 
Re 


Sows, Choice Pigs no a" 
Ruebush, Sciota, Tilinois 


RAISE GOATS for Proms and Health. Monthly maga- 
zine. 25c year 5 months 10c. 

___Dairy | teat "journal, Dept. 17, Fairbury, Nebraska 
ABORTION—Lasting immunity one vaccination. Gov- 
ernment licensed. Money back guarantee. abort 




















d 0. 
“A SUR-SHOT”’ Care. for Bots, Large round 
worms in horses. Aterature free. Agents wanted 


Fairview Cheaical Co., Hum t, 8. Dak. 
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The FARMERS’ TRADING POST 








bet AGENTS WANTED 


MAN WANTED in each county as Direct Representative 
of well known oil company. Sell small town and farm trade 
on easy credit terms. Hig business right now taking orders 
for immediate and spring delivery. Experience not neces- 
sary. No investment required. Chance for immediate 
steady income. Write P. T. Webster, General Manager, 
172 Standard Bank Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 


UP TOS $15 Daily Easy De monstrating amazing Handy 
man Tool, 101 uses Pulls posts, roots, small stumpe: 
jacks up trunks, tractors, wagons; lifts buildings; stretches 
fences; splices wire; makes cider press; dandy rim tool 
etc. Lifts, pulls, pushes with 3-ton power 

Harrah Mfg Dept B- “45, Bloomfield, Indiana 





Ik YOU WAN’ r “TO GE T YOUR GROCERIES and 
household supplies at wholesale, and a wonderful chance 
to make $15 a day besides, send me your name in 
ately. No experience necessary. New Ford Sedan 
producers as bonus 

Albert Mills, 9036 Monmouth, _Cineinnati Ohio 








AGE NTS: SMASH GO PRIC ES Santos Coffee 1l2c 
Ib. 4-oz. Vanilla S¥gc. Razor Blades 10 for S8¥4c. 100 
sticks Chewing Gum l2c. Christmas Cards, 21 in box 
l4c. 150 other bargains. Experience unnecessary. Write 
Carnation Co., FR-3, St. Louis, Missouri 





WANTED: Man to start in business selling widely-known 
products to satisfied consumers. Complete line. Largest 
company; established ISS. Big Earnings. No capital or 
experience geenee. Write for free particulars 
Rawleigh's, Box L-1- F JN, Freeport, Illinois 
Loc AL AGE NTS w AN TED to Wes ear and Demonstrate 
Free Suits to friends. No canvassing. Up to 812 in a d: 
easy. Experience unnecessary. Valuable domanatration 
equipment, actual samples Free 
Progress Tailoring, Dept. Z-289, 500 Throop, Chicago 


SALESMEN—Only one successful demonstration daily 
pays you £60.00 weekly. Selling unnecessary; simply 
show new commercial discovery to business or profes- 
sional men. Territories open. Write quickly for details 
Thomas Young, Dept. 113, Bankers Bldg., Chicago 


MEN WANTED ‘by old established company with large 
line—spices, extracts, foods. Our free gift opens every 
door to you. You sell where others cannot 

The Lange Co., Box 9, De Pere, Wis 

















NEW DRYCLEANING CLOTHES BRUSH. Revolu- 
tionary invention. Cleans clothes like magic. Homes 


Phenomenal profits. Outfit Free 
Kristee, Dept. 262, Akron, Ohio 
SOMETHING NEW IN FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 
Red Comet Automatics. Proved in West five years. E-x- 
clusive territory. Low price opens pocketbooks. Write 
Red Comet, 429 Comet Building, Littleton, Colo 
MAKE MORE MONEY taking orders Shirts, Ties, Un- 
derwear, Dresses, Hosiery, Raincoats, Jackets, Pants 
Uniforms. Outfit Free. Nimrod Company, Department 
163, 4922-28 Lincoln Avenue, Chicago 
CASH INCOME DAILY SILVERING MIRRORS AT 
HOME—Plating Autoparts, Reflectors, Tableware, Etc 
Combination Outfit. Write 
Sprinkle, Plater., 325., Marion, Indiana 
SALES AGENTS WANTED for Darling Oil, The Hem- - 
lockol Liniment, and other Darling products. Over thirty 
seven years on the market. 
Hemlock Oil Co., Orange, Mass 
BIG MONEY treating and vaccinating for worms and 
poultry diseases. Representatives wanted. Exclusive ter- 
ritory. Beebe Laboratories, Dept. 16, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota. ee Y 
FARM RADIO. Amazing New; Operates from free wind 
power. Powerful wind charger models $7.50 up. Agents 
wanted. No cost sample offer. Parker-MecCrory Mfg 
Co., 372-P Y—4035 Troost, Kansas City, Mo. 
“UKO” CLEANS AND SW HITENS clothes. Softens 
water. Saves soap. Sells 25c. Profit 17¢. Sample Free 
Besco, 5009-L, Irving Park, Chicago 
MAKE-SELL YOUR OWN Products at Home. No ma- 
chinery or experience needed Guaranteed formulas 
Catalog free. Kemico, 85, Parkridge, Llinois 
ADDRESSING— Mailing Circulars, at home, for Mail 
Dealers. Earn $15 weekly. Stamp brings particulars 
Wilson Companv, Dept. F, Long Beach, California 
NEW Farm Radio—8$8.95. Complete. World's cheap- 
est. Sensation. Home agents wanted renew sam ple 
Write E-20th Century Co., K.C., 
LADIES! MAKE MONEY selling cosmetics ¥ our cus- 
tomers repeat. We teach you. Facial Demonstrating Set 
Free. Pyri-Joie Products, C-110, Denver, Colo 


BIG MONEY Growing Mushrooms, cellar, idle places 
Supplies furnished. We buy. Free book 
Mushroom Growers, LC-433 N. Clark, Chicago 


offices buy instantly. 























EDUCATIONAL 


U. 8. GOVERNMENT JOBS. Start $105-%175 month 
Men-Women, age ‘18-50. Are you willing to learn to 
answer a few questions to become available for steady 
appointment? ‘rite immediately. 

Instruction Bureau, 456, St. Louis, Mo 


GOVER RNMENT wot . $105-8175 Month Men 
women, 25 coached REE. Somme immediately for 
coming Postal ve Mir mal Experience unnecessary. 
Full particulars—list positions, FREE. Write today 
Franklin Institute, Dept. D24. Rochester, N. Y 


REAL JOBS OPEN—Auto Mechanical, Diesel Engines, 
Aviation. Earn $35.00—$75.00 weekly. 8 weeks’ training 
Se ye Write for Big Book and Special Low 
Tuition ow. McSweeny Schools, Dept. 13-24, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, or Kansas City, Mo. 

MEN WANTED—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost to you 
is small. For free booklet write. 

Nashville Auto School, Dept. “580, Nashville, Tenn 


GOVERNMENT JOBS ARE DE B 




















IRABLE— Railway 
Mail and Post Office examinations expected soon. Free 
= explaining these and other fine jobs. Write now— 


Patterson School, 100 Case Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 


USED CORRESPONDENCE Courses and Educational 
Books sold or rented. Inexpensive. Money-back guaran- 
tee. Write for Free Catalog Listing 4000 bargains. 
(Courses bought.) Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Alabama 
FOREST JOBS available $125-$175 month. Steady. 
Cabin. Hunt, trap, patrol. Qualify immediately. Write. 
Rayson Service, B-43, Denver, Colorado 











FARM JOURNAL e 


December 


‘Christmas — the 
Loveliest Day” 


Continued from page 10 


HRISTMAS is a day for children”— 
indeed, it is! If I were to lose the 
young Christmases I would 
emptiness and tragic dis- 


vision of my 
feel a sense of 
illusionment. Children do come first at 
Christmas. But grown-ups mustn't forget 
that they were once children, and the child- 
who-used-to-be may dare to return briefly to 
the heart on Christmas Day. 

Never forget Christmas or deny Christ- 
mas or push the day into the background. 
For Christm is, perhaps, our closest link 
to Heaven 

T’S the small, simple things that make 

Christmas the highest peak of the year. 
A hand-clasp on Christmas—when the 
soul’s in it—is far more precious than a 
jewel that is bestowed by duty alone. A 
word of affection can mean more than a 
silken-wrapped souvenir of emptiness. A 
cordial letter, and a wee home-made gift 
may spell an amount of comfort and peace 
that is out of all proportion to their material 
value—for they may hig the star-shine 


that made an eastern sky glorious! 


6 * + 
Two Women 
vs. One Man 


HE HOME DEPARTMENT recently 
received a letter from Mrs. Davis of 
Carmel, N. Y., which she expressed her 
the crack about using tapioca in 


surprise at 
She says she is 


pies, in the November issue. 
a tapioca fan and can’t understand why the 
writer is “agin” such a grand discovery as 
using it to thicken fruit pies. 

Mrs. Davis was no more surprised than 
I, when I read what our editor said on his 
page last month. Such a slam for such a 
wholesome and useful product! Must be 
some one had been feeding him some pretty 
bad pie have caused his usually just self 
to have such a jaundiced opinion. 

I'm sure if he had ever made a fruit pie, 
"ven once, and had it boil out all over the 
oven, filling the kitchen and his eyes with 
smoke, he "ane be blessing the product 
that keeps pie filling in its proper place, 
instead of reviling it. 

Not only is quick cooking tapioca helpful 
in pies, but it is the backbone of many deli- 
cious dishes. Some of days we will 
have a whole group of them in our depart- 
ment. And in the meantime I think I'll 
make a canned raspberry pie with tapioca 
and see if he won’t eat his late criticism as 


these 


well as the pie. 
Mary R. REYNOLDs 


{ All right, ladies, all right. Have it your own 
way. I suppose I can just stop eating pies. 
I ought to reduce a little anyway.—Editor | 








Sample Supper— Clever plan by which a club 
raised money and provided a good time. Stamped 
addressed envelope please. 

School Lunch Suggestions—Making the 
carried noon meal appetizing and _ nutritious. 
Stamped addressed envelope. 

Knitted Dresses— Directions for knitting 3 new 
ones. Stamped addressed envelope please. 


ke De 








EDWARDS noorinc 


BUY NOW .. SAVE MONEY 


8\ Protect your buildings from 
fire, lightning, wind and 
~_-$weather before advancing 

costs force next price raise. 
Ask for Catalog 88 . . . Send roof measurements. 
THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 


1201-1251 BUTLER STREET CINCINNATI, OHIO 


H. & Z. Wood Saws 


Direct to you at factory prices 
Practical units for farmers 
Saws fire wood, posts, ete. 
Ripping table and shingle at- 
tachments. 

Mandrels, Pulleys, Boxes, Fly 
Wheels, Feed Mills, FREE 
CATALOG Ask about our 
AUTO POWER UNIT, using 
your truck or auto to develop 10 to 20 belt H. P 
HERTZLER & ZOOK CO. ox 32 Belleville, Pa. 


e's § 


































Large, smooth, heavy: 
ripens evenly, without 
ridges or cracks. 
solid, luscious flesh; red. 
Full size 15¢ packet (over 
1000 see'is) free with Maule's 
Seed Book. Send 3c for postage. 
Or, send 25c for 1 Ounce, postpaid. 

_Wm. Henry Maule, 7 738 Maule Bidg., Phila, Pa. 
QUILT PIECES S rand new 
rge__ prints, 

fast colors, 2 cme... (Isyds. ) only 
69c_plus few cents postage. 
Beautiful silks or velvets, 2 
Pounds, $1.00 plus postage. 
SN 10 spools thread free 

y with each order. Sent 


MILL END CO. 
Dept. 144 
MARION, ILL. 








{ New style Watch or Alarm 
Clock given for selling 8 } 
boxes ROSEBUD Salve or 8 
boxes ROSELETTS laxative 
tablets at 25c each. Order the 
8 you prefer. Send No Money. 


ROSEBUD PERFUME CO., Box |03 WoovsboR0, MARYLAND, 


KNITTING YARNS 


FOR OVER 25 YEARS 
for dresses, onnte, sweaters, afghans, etc. 
Lowest Prices. VER 400 FREE SAMPLES 
CLIVEDEN YARN co. 705 ARCH ST., PHILA., PA. 


The FARMERS’ TRADING POST 














FARMS 


FLORIDA—Land of Opportunity. Come to Orange 
County in center of state. Grow crops for high-price 
winter markets. Good land available at attractive prices. 
Opportunity in poultry, truck growing, citrus fruits, ete. 
Excellent living conditions. Free booklet. Write today. 
Orapge County Chamber of Commerce, 51 Main S8t., 
Orlando, Florida. 
THE GREAT NORTHERN serves an agricultural em- 
pire of fertile productive farms where rents, prices and 
operating costs are low in Minnesota, North Dakota, 
Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon. Write for 
Free Book and full information 
». C. Leedy, Dept. 1328, G. N. Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 


134 ACRES $3000, 18 Cattle, Horses, implements. corn, 
oats, vegetables, hay included: 10 miles city and college, 
% mile lake: good 7-room house, running water and fur- 
nace, barn, = blidgs.; real prosperity farm, $3000, part 
down; page 23 big Free Fall- Winter catalog. 

Strout Agency, 2! 255-FB 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 
INDEPENDENCE, SECURITY assured, North Dakota, 
Minnesota, Montana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon farms. 
Bargain prices, easy terms. Descriptive literature, im- 
partial advice. Mention state. 

J. W. Haw, 40 Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 


FARM FOR RENT—Tennessee, Pamona Road, Cum- 
berland County, 250 cleared level acres, 350 acres semi 
cleared all under fence, to party having 150 cattle. 
B. 718 Main St., Riverton, N. J 
WANT TO HEAR from owner of property for sale or 
trade. Details free. 
Real Estate Salesman, Dept. 1¢ 16, Lincoln, Nebraska — 











WANT QUICK RETURNS 
your ADVERTISEMENT? 


Test FARM JOURNAL for yourself and 
have your advertising message delivered to 
1,100,000 farm families from Maine to Cali- 
fornia within 4 days after the presses start 
to turn. FARM JOURNAL’S new speed 
schedule means quicker returns from your 
advertising. 

Mail your advertisement to reach us by 
December Ist for the BIG January issue. 
Address: Classified Advertising Department 


FARM JOURNAL 
Washington Square Philadelphia, Pa. 

















WRITE TODAY 
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Chinook 


Continued from page 14 


Nancy said a mouthful. It was the very 
that happened, only not the way 
expect. That very night we had a 
ig snow. Our roadway was blown clear 
n one place and drifted in another. We 
ere snowed in as far as cars go. When 
Nancy came down to breakfast she had on 
her riding clothes. She said right out to her 
“I’m going to Billings, Dad. I don’t 
It’s no trick to ride over 
Ranch. I'll go on from 


thing 


you'd 


dad, 
ire how cold it 1S. 
Three-Dot 
there by bus.” 
Mel didn’t look pleased. “Lay down your 
hand, Nance. You've never had a tooth- 
ache in your life. And you can type fast 
nough for this outfit.” 
Nancy gave Mel a warning look. I wish 
I'd known why. 
matter why I’m going? Don’t 
crowd me, boys, don’t crowd me. It ain’t 
y notion to explain my reasons for ram- 


’ | 
o te 


“Does it 


Nancy was using her old talk-funny 
ways, but nobody smiled. Nancy was 
flustered. She ate a bite and bundled into 
coat, chaps, overshoes, and 


pskin 
to where I was standing by the 


a she 
came out 
hen stove. 

“How do I look, Emma?” she asked me. 
“IT hate to tell you,” I said. “You look 


like a cross between a broncho buster and 





In u 

Crow squaw. 

“I need money, Emma. Mel has let me 
ay against his ripe judgment, of 
course. Write me a hundred to cash. If 
hat prissy cashier in Cody should see checks 
coming in to my account there he'd be sure 


to tell on me to dad.” 
Nancy squeezed me and gave a little 
ugh. Then she stuck her head through 
of the dining-room. She never 


doorway 
She waved at her men 


could stay mad. 
“See you in a snow drift, gentlemen. 
of them that 
first.””. That 


How beautiful are the feet 
falleth into drifts head 
vas about the first week in January. 


Now about the Chi- 


about 


snow 


nook. People have funny notions 
Montana. To hear them talk you'd think 
that we're frozen ught most of the year, 
with a spell of fall weather along in July 
nd August, so’s we can thaw out for a 
sh start. Our winter isn’t like that. It’s 


the chanciest time of the year. You don’t 


really know about this June-in-January busi- 
ess until you've tried it out in the Treasure 


There'll be a stretch of twenty to forty 
You'll see men coming up from 
the barns on a high trot. Cattle stand 
humped up and crowded against each other 
in the sheds. The creek is ice solid to the 
and the water from the cistern 
as fast as it hits the trough. 

you'll pile on two or three 
so’s you can relax under the 
extra weight and the soothing notion that 
you won't have the misery of arguing with 
yourself in the middle of the night as to 
why you didn’t use forethought. You'll be 
feeling easy and you'll hear a little stir 
under the eaves. You'll pull the covers 
Closer and fall asleep, and all the time that 


Clow. 


bottom, 
pump freezes 
Some night 


blankets, just 


stir keeps getting stronger and rising into 
a heady, pushing wind. 

When it’s getting-up time there’s a 
blanket or two on the floor and you can 
see through the bed-room window for the 
first time in two or three weeks. You can 
shove it up too, and that’s a surprise. You 
stick your head out and you take a deep 
breath, and right then you say, “Chinook.” 


By DAYLIGHT the men 
are coming into your kitchen and telling 
you how many butts of hay are ripping 
open. Plenty, you bet. That high, sweep- 
ing wind can tear your coat off, and yet 
it’s friendly. The hands all rouse up out 
of their coat collars and start joshing each 
other at breakfast. Seems like too much 
forty-below weather humps up their dispo- 
sitions, and then their stream of conversa- 
tion freezes over until only a few words 
gets past their whiskers. 

The big drift that’s been even with the 
barn roofs flattens into a thin honeycomb. 
The corral yard is a wallow of brown pud- 
dles. The cattle start moving around stiff- 
legged, as if they'd like to get frisky, but 
didn’t dast for fear of snapping off a leg. 
First thing you know, the mail is getting 
through. Ranchers pump up tires. The 
postponed dance at the Pioneer Schoolhouse 


WwW ELL, now we're back 


to the four people we'd just thawed and 
put to bed. When they were all tucked in 
Mr. Judd took a stout egg-nog to the old 
gent. His name was Wray. He roused up 
enough to say that it smelled like Heaven. 
Mr. Judd said that he figured that the odor 
of sanctity couldn’t hold a candle to egg- 
nog, but that he’d not argue with a man 
when he was down. 

Old Bill said that his special patient stuck 
his head in his mug for all the world like 
a weaner calf batting his snoot against a 
feed pail. 

It was eight or nine o'clock at night be- 
fore we sort of propped ourselves around 
the kitchen for a hand-out. 

Nancy came in, her face flushed, but not 
hurt a mite. “You must know, Dad, that 
it wasn’t Alan’s fault that he was so long 
in coming. All we could think of was to 
get our two families together. We'd waited 
so long that we had to come, storm or no 


comes off. 


storm.” 

If Mr. Judd had answered back kinda 
easy, why the whole set-up would have 
smoothed out. Instead, he stirred things up. 

“Who the blue blazes is Alan? The 
bicycle rider? And again, when did Alan 
get to be ‘we’? And why the family? Hell, 
what’s eating this outfit? I’m going to bed 
while I can get there on my own power.” 

The old man tried to walk jaunty, but 
Mel hurried along and sort of leaned against 
him, so’s it would look as if his dad was 
navigating as usual. I waited a speck, and 
seeing the frost on the hinges and knob of 
the door gave me the shivers. 

I banked the fire, stuck a few more layers 
of newspaper between the window and my 
rose geraniums, and started for bed. Things 
were looking bad for breakfast. 

(Concluded in January) 























GIVEN FOR 


NEW 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO 
FARM JOURNAL 


Select what you want then show your 
friends this issue of Farm Journal 
and get them to pay you for their 
subscriptions and earn a reward. 


Baby 
Bunting Doll 


«. + You'll love her to 
death, she’s so pretty 
and cute. 
Movable head, arms 
and legs. Removable 
clothes. She sits up 
and lies down. She 
never cries.9!> inches 
igh. 
Given for two 
subscriptions at 


25¢ each 


Band 
Harmonica 


Just right for School 
Harmonica Band. Fine 
for tremolo effects. 

14 double holes, 26 
bell metal reeds, brass 
plates, nickel plated 
cover. Factory tested. 


Given for two 
subscriptions at 
25¢ each 

































Shoot-a- 
Loop Game 


-. A fascinati 
game of skill. Pu 
the steel spring 
to shoot the mar- 
ble around the 
loop and land it 
in the hole with 
the highest count 
Two or more may 
compete. Lots of 
n. 


Given for two 
subscriptions 
at 25¢ each 


Fitted School 


Brief Case 
Made of fine pebbled 


waterproof imitation 
leather, with lock and 
key. 10 x 14 inches, 
two-inch inside ex- 
pansion... . Fitted 
with fine composition 
book, writing tablet, 
and note book. Also 
Pencil Box with pen, 
pencil, crayons, ruler, 
etc. As handsome a 
school outfit as any 
one could wish for. 


Given for subscriptions 
(two or more) amount- 
ing to $1.00 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: $1.00 for & years; 2 
years 50 cents; or, on trial, | year 25c. 


HOW TO ORDER. Your own renewal 


counts towards any of these rewards. Send names 
and addresses of all subscribers along with the 
money you collect and tell us which reward you 
want. It will be sent promptly. These rewards are 
only given for subscriptions and are not sold alone. 


Address Dept. 770 


Farm Journal 


Washington Square Philadelphia, Penna. 
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“What have 


New and Different—Boarper 
we got for breakfast this morning?’ I s’pose 
it’s the same old thing—ham and eggs.” 
LanpLapy— ‘No, it ain’t ham an’ eggs 
this morning.’ 
“What is it?” 


“Fiam." 


Overhead — Summer Boarver — “Wish I 
could be a farmer and work and live with 
the blue sky overhead always.” 

FarMeR Brown—“‘That would be all right 
if the blue sky was a farmer's only over- 
head.” 

And That’s a Bad One—Cop—“‘Didn’t you 
see that street sign?” 

Lapy—"Yes, officer, I did. But 

Cop—“Then why didn’t you follow it? 
It's marked ‘One Way.’ ” 


Lapy—‘"‘Yes, but I never drive but one 


way!” 


PASSED Z by the 
NONSENSOR [AS” 





Individual Treatment — Niurse—‘Oh doc- 


tor, Duncan MacPherson has the hiccoughs 
dreadfully. Will scaring him stop them?” 

Docror—*I shouldn't wonder. Try tell- 
ing him my bill will be $300, and Jet me 


know what happens.” 


Editor Leaves Town: 
The Flowering Undie 
From Modesto (Mo.) Chronicle: 
“Many varieties of flowers are in bloom, 
but particularly the panties are at their pret- 
tiest now at City Hall Park.” 


Whoops! 

From Benson (Ark.) News 
The Men's Bible Class enjoved a box 
social at the home of Ben Richardson, Wed- 
nesday night. The high spot of the eve- 
ning’s CAXertainmene Was a corset solo by 


Mrs. Richardson. 

















“I beg your pardon, Your Lordship, but a person claiming to represent the 
S§. S. Rheumatic desires to speak with you in reference to a rescue.” 














oo 
\ 


Gocitdoniateed 


“You know, Maria, I’m almost certain 
that E string is poor Uncle Bill—I recog- 
nize his phrasing.” 


One Card, Pastor 
From St. Petersburg (Fla.) News: 

“Rev. James A. McClure, pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church, tag speak Sun- 
day morning: his text will be “The Secret 
Of Poker, And The Strength Of The 
Righteous.’ ”’ 


Male Order Business? 
From Whittier (Calif.) News: 
“The store room in the Trust & Savings 
Bank building is being remodeled and 
equipment is being installed for a she store 


Upsidee! 
From Mount Ramos (Ky.) Citizen-Journal: 
“Miss Golden and her Astronomy class 
enjoyed an outdoor study period Tuesday 
night at which time three constellations 
were discussed at length, the Great Bear, 
Little Bear, and the Big Diaper.’ 


Soft, Green and Careless 
From San Diego (Calif.) Union: 
“WILL PERSONS who took soft, green 
lady’s hat by mistake at Country Club 
Thursday night please phone 6796?” 


Must Have Been Two Other Fellers—Paur 
—“This newspaper says the average Ameri- 

can family pays the doctor $75 a year.” 
Pautine—‘Call up Doc Ervin and tell 

him. That will be real news to the doctors.” 


Shifting Gears—Lawyrer—‘Gentlemen of 
the jury, I know the prisoner at the bar, 
and he bears the character of being a most 
consummate and impudent scoundrel.” 

Assistant (whispering)—‘‘Stop! _ stop! 
That’s your own client!” 

Lawyer—“But what great and good man 
ever lived who was not calumniated by 
many of his contemporaries?” 


The Time Factor—Lizzie—‘‘Does a giraffe 
get a sore throat if it gets its feet wet?” 
Izzie—“‘Yes, but not tll the next week.” 


Got the Habit—First Ho_Lywoop BLONDE 
—“Are you going to Peggy’s wedding?” 

SEcoND pitto—“Of course. You know 
very well that I always go to Peggy's wed- 
dings.” 
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The N. P. I. Plan 


By M. A. Jull 


PSN UNDER the National Poultry Im- 
Ge provement plan the poultry in- 
terests of the United States have taken a big 
step forward toward improving conditions 
in the industry. 

This attempt to improve conditions has 
resulted from the fact that there have been 
in the past a number of unscrupulous breed- 
ers and hatcherymen who would, by mis- 
leading advertising, give the public the 
impression that they had much _ better 
quality chicks and breeding stock to offer 
than was actually the case. 

According to the N.P.I. plan, there will 
be four grades of chicks offered for sale. 
The first stage is known as “approved”; 
the second as “verified”; the third as “cer- 
tified”, and the fourth as “R.O.P.” 


Approved Chicks 


PPROVED chicks are produced by 
hatchery operators that operate under 
the rules and regulations of the N.P.I. plan; 
they must keep their places strictly sanitary 
at all times, must maintain certain records 
which are open for the inspection of the 
official state inspector, and must agree to 
cooperate with the hatchery flock owners in 
producing the best possible quality chick of 
this particular grade. 

Only eggs weighing at least 1-11/12 
ounces per egg may be set in the incubator. 
his, in itself, should do a lot of good be- 
cause it is well known that there is a high 
correlation between the size of egg and size 
of chick which hatches from it. The smaller 
the egg the smaller the chick. 

The verified breeding stage offers a 
better grade of chick because the females 
ire not only carefully selected but they 
must be inspected by an official inspector 
and the male to which the females are 
mated must come from mass matings of 
record-of performance birds. 

In other words, the males mated to a 
flock to produce verified chicks must come 
from dams that have laid 225 or more eggs 
during their first laying year. Verified 
chicks, therefore, are assumed to have a 
little better egg breeding back of them than 
the chicks of the first grade. 


Certified Chicks 
Zz IE certified grade of chick is still a bet- 


ter quality chick than the verified grade 
of chick because, in the case of the certified 
breeding stage, the females are not only 
carefully selected by an official state in- 
pector but they are mated to record-of- 
performance males that have come from 
ndividual pedigree matings, their sires’ 
lams having laid at least 225 eggs in a year. 
Then again, the eggs from certified 
flocks to produce certified chicks must 
weigh at least two ounces each, thus in- 
suring good size of chick, if incubation 
conditions are satisfactory. To produce cer- 
tied chicks the hatcheries must be in- 
pected by the official state inspector at 
least twice during the hatching season. 
The fourth breeding stage is the record- 
of-performance stage and represents the 
highest stage of breeding work so far con- 
ducted in the United States. Record-of- 
performance breeders carry on_ pedigree 
breeding work and use as dams yearling 





hens that laid 200 or more eggs in their 
pullet laying year. 

These dams are mated to male birds 
whose dams laid at least 225 eggs during 
the first laying year. If such selection work 
is carried on over a period of years it has 
some effect in increasing the average egg 
production of the flocks produced from the 
successful matings. 

Record-of-performance work is carried 
on under the supervision of the state super- 
visor and the trapnest records are inspected 
at least seven times a year by the official 
state inspector. Moreover, the males and 
females in order to qualify for R.O.P. must 
attain certain body size and meet certain 
standard requirements before they are 
finally approved. 

The eggs used for hatching must weigh 
at least two ounces each and must aver- 
age 25 or more ounces per dozen. The pedi- 
gree breeding work must be carried on 
under official state supervision, and arrange- 
ments are made for insuring the reliability 
of the pedigrees ot the chicks hatched from 
the eggs produced by the R.O.P. breeding 
pen. 

The particular function of the R.O.P. 
breeder is to supply high quality pedigreed 
males to certified flock owners and good egg 
producing females to various flock owners. 
These, in turn, supply hatching eggs of 
superior quality to the hatchery operators, 
who are thus enabled to supply farmers 
and commercial hatcherymen with chicks 
considerably superior in quality to the aver- 
age chicks offered for sale at the present 
time. 


Pullorum Control 

INCE pullorum drtsease, formerly known 

as bacillary white diarrhea, has proved 
to be such a menace to the industry by re- 
ducing fertility, reducing hatchability, and 
by increasing chick mortality, definite steps 
have been taken to recognize three grades 
of chicks produced by those who remove 
the reactors from the flocks they keep for 
breeding. 

There are three grades of chicks, based 
on pullorum control, that are recognized 
under the rules and regulations of the N.P.I. 
plan: 

First: Pullorum tested. 

Second: Pullorum passed. 

Third: Pullorum clean. 

Most buyers of baby chicks want chicks 
from flocks that have been tested. A 
pullorum-tested flock is one that has been 
tested for pullorum disease within a year 
and has had all reactors removed. 

The pullorum-passed flock is one that 
has passed one negative test, the last test 
being made within the testing year im- 
mediately preceding the date of sale. 

The pullorum-clean flock represents the 
highest stage of all in the control of the 
pullorum disease, and is a flock which has 
passed two negative tests. In other words, 
when the flock was tested twice not more 
than six months apart no reactors were 
found, which means that the chicks secured 
from such flock should have practically no 
trouble from pullorum disease. 
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Starts Hens Laying 


Here’s a New Way to Get Eggs in 
Winter. Costs Nothing to Try 








Mrs. C. H. Wagner, a Wisconsin poultry raiser, has 
a real idea for chicken raisers who are not getting 
plenty of eggs. She says: 

“On November Ist, our 150 pullets were not lay- 
ing. 1 gave them Don Sung and got 364 eggs in the 
next three weeks; sold $75 worth in December, and 
$100 worth in January. The birds were strong and 
healthy all winter, and cackled like it was spring.” 

Don Sung, the Chinese brand of tablets which 
Mrs. Wagner used, are opening the eyes of chicken 
raisers all over America. Poultry raisers whose hens 
are not laying well should bear in mind that Don 
Sung is positively guaranteed to do the work or 
money refunded, so it costs nothing to try. Now is 
the time to start giving Don Sung to your hens, so 
you will have a good supply of fresh eggs all winter. 
The tablets can be obtained by sending 50 cents for 
a trial package (or $1 for the extra large size) to 


THE BURRELL-DUGGER CO. 
104 Postal sta. Bidg. Indianapolis, Ind. 


rssurs 10° 
Rang 
trial Agents wanted. American Poultry Journal 


Best Poultry Paper Oitssues 
544 So. Clark Street Chicago, Ilinois a) 


Helps increase Poultry Profits. Send coin or stamps. 
Im mediately, Men— Women, 
ages 18-50. qualify for steady 
Government Jobs Start, 
$105-$175 month. Common 
education sufficient Val- 


50 cents for 3 years or 10 cents for 6 months 
uable information about 
















exams. Free. Write, 
Instruction Bureau, 457, St. Louis, Mo. 
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These Magazine Clubs have been care- 

fully selected to suit most everyone. All 

are big value. Orders filled promptly. 
(Farm Journal is sent for TWO years; all other magazines 





me year.) 
Club No. 601 Club No. 602 
Woman's World Household Magazine 
Good Stories $2.00 Geed Stones $2.00 
Mother's Home Life... \ Value | itjustrated Mechanics.. \ Value 
Home Friend All For | Gentlewoman, All For 
Poultry Tribune ( $100 Mother's Home Life $400 
Farm Journal 2 yrs. | Farm Journal—2 yrs. 
Club No. 600 Club No. 604 
Woman's World $2.00 | Woman's World . $2.00 


Household Maganne Value Household Magazine Value 
Good Stones All Fer  Ilustrated Mechanics All For 
Gentlewoman $400 | Mether’s Home Life $400 
Farm Journal 2 yrs. | Farm Journal—2 yrs. 


Club No. 606 3225 | Club No. 607 ‘$2.25 
McCall's Magazine 1 Value Pathfinder (wkly) Tyr...) Value 





Household Magazine All For | Woman's World All For 
Good Stories f $] 25 Good Stories $425 
Farm Journal —2 yrs. | Farm Journal 2 yrs. 

Club No. 605 Club No. 609 $2.25 
Pictorial Review $2.25 | Sports Afield Value 
Good Stories Value | Woman's World All For 
Tlustrated Mechanics All For | Good Stories $125 
Gentle woman 3] 25 Farm Journal—2 yra.. . 

Farm Journal —2 yrs. 

Club No. 611 $3.00 Club No. 612 $3.00 
McCall’s Magazine Value Pictorial Review - Value 
Screenplay All For Sports Aheld All For 
Woman's World $450 Household Magazine $450 
Farm Journal—2 yrs. ! Farm Journal—2 yrs. _ 


Note=If the magazines you want are not listed here write us for prices 


5 Magazines $1.00 


FARM JOURNAL 2 Years and any FOUR 
magazines listed below for one year each 





Woman's World Illustrated Mechanics 
Home Arts Needlecraft Mother’s Home Life 
Home Frnend American Poultry Journal 
Poultry Tribune Home Circle 

Good Stones Gentle woman 


Check 4 of above Magazines if you select 
this Special Club of 5 Magazines for $1.00 


FARM JOURNAL, Dept. D. 
Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Enclosed find $ Please send me all the 


magazines in Club No............ 
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Ou Mention 


{ While we think of it ] 





A Cheap King George III sold th Beauty In America beauty is skin 
Bridge Natural Bridge in Virginia to Tonnage deep, but in some countries it 

Thomas Jefferson for twenty is a matter of avoirdupois. A 
shillings, giving title July 4, 1774. This beauty in Cairo, Egypt, weighs 300 pounds. 


bridge is 215 feet high (taller than Niagara — In Cairo the idea evidently is that you can’t 


Falis) with a span of 90 feet. The Indians — have too much of a good thing. 


called it “Bridge of God.” Somewhat com 


mercialized and spoiled, but still worth Coining Grain In five months the hens 


secing. Into Gold competing in the Pennsyl- 

vania official egg-laying 

Soap, Cards, Every city is noted for contest, laid more than 30 tons of eggs, 

Joe Louis something, and Cincinnati which is about 14 times the weight of the 
hens. 


makes more soap and prints 


more playing cards than any other city in 
the United States. Detroit's claim to tami ens $10 exe $5 mer $3206 $1258 


is automobiles, the Tigers and Joe Louts. 


What Is the Oddest Thing You 


Money Is—What? Speaking of gold, the 
currency used among Saw or Heard in 1935? 
certain tribes of the North American Indians | erters must not be over 250 weeds tics. 
was “wampum.” Long strings of cylindrical ters are mot returned. Besides the $10 paid 
beads were made ot shell as a medium of for the best letter, and the other prizes, $1 
exchange. Purple shell was regarded as of will be paid for any other letter we print. 
greater value than the white. In Colonial Letters with good photographs are most 
times, such beads were recognized by the — jitely to win, and $2 will be paid for each 
English and Dutch traders, and given a photograph we use. Photos returned if 
fixed value by the Colonial governments to postage ss sent. All letters must reach us 
regulate the Indian trade. by January 3, 1936. Address Odd Mention 
It just goes to prove, that money is any Editor, Farm Journal, Philadelphia. 


thing that most people agree has a real 
‘ ; : Spee: 
value. Value is something in your mind. ; $10 eas $5es2 $3282 
If you call something money, but people ee SSE $5 eas $358 
can’t agree on what its value is, it is no . 
good. It isn’t true money. Something to Stamps Sometime in their lives most folks 


_ 
remember. 





collect stamps. President Roose- 
velt and King George of England are both 
Eggs and Eggs The ordinary hen’s egg collectors. On many stamps, birds and ani- 
of today contains two mals are seen. The eagle and the lion are 
than any other bird or animal. 


t 


fluid ounces. The egg of the prehistoric used more 
bird known as the Aepyornis, contained The Grand Canyon is to go on one of our 
over two gallons. A one-dozen-egg-omelet new stamps, we hear. As some Republican 
would make a whole church supper in those newspaper remarked, nobody but a Demo- 


days. crat would think of that. 


- is tie ae 
YA ey . 


<1 





Look at this picture for ten minutes, and even then you won’t know what it is. 
It’s a cemetery—one of the strangest in the world—the burial place of thousands 
of Italian soldiers who fell in the bitter fighting east of the Isonzo River in the 
World War. The graves are marked with shells, grenades, barbed wire, air- 
plane engines, etc. You would think Italy had enough of warfare! Probably 


the families of these dead soldiers have. 





A Century Thomas Midgley, the noted 
from Now = chemist, predicted that in 

2035 A.D. “clothes will be so 
cheap they will be thrown away after wear- 
ing,” and “chickens will be the size of 
hogs.”” Now you tell one. 


Softening Last month we said _ that 
Water clothes should be washed in 

solt water, supposing of 
course, that everybody knew how to soften 
“hard” water. Laundry soda is usually 
used; sal soda crystals will do. Follow direc- 
tions on package. Borax is better for water 
for bathing. 


Fish In some parts of Alaska, tails of 
Tails trout are legal tender, and_store- 

keepers accept them as readily as 
they do silver. How come? Because trout 
eat numbers of salmon eggs and young sal- 
mon in spawning streams. So the cannery 
men, united with the Bureau of Fisheries, 
pay a bounty of 2!'2 cents apiece for trout, 
and fishermen save the trout tails and are 
paid for them. 


Inflation Yes, folks, ice cream can be in- 

flated. In Pennsylvania they are 
hunting manufacturers of inflated — ice 
cream. A quart of ice cream should weigh 
one pound and three ounces. If less, it is 
most likely inflated with air. 


Those About half of us have tender feet, 
Feet subject to blistering. If you soak 

your feet once or twice a day for 
some time in one ounce of tannic acid 
mixed with two quarts of water, it hardens 
the skin and prevents blisters. You should 
have tannic acid on hand anyway, for 
burns. 


a 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club 


Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 
Piepce: | desire to become a member of 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 
to study and protect all song and insectiv- 
orous birds, and do what I can for the 
club. 932,570 good folks have signed this. 

Copy the pledge, sign your name and ad- 
dress, enclose ten cents, send it to us, and 
your name will be enrolled and the club 
button and 16-page guide sent you. The 
Liberty Bell Bird Club, The Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Drive thru the winter months 


z WiTH 


The oil you use in your car, truck or tractor - 
can make starting easy in cold weather—or e 
make it difficult. y 


Oil that thickens like “‘molasses in January”’ 
makes it difficult, sometimes impossible, for 9 0 - Ww 
20-W Sunoco remains fluid in extreme cold— 
permits every moving part to operate quickly, 
of Sold by Marshall Wells dealers in the North- 
Nis west and by Sunoco dealers in the East. FY] 0 TO R o | L 
lub 





the starter to turn over the motor, soon 
exhausting the battery. S rc o 
and makes starting easy, even at zero. For UN oO 

b temperatures averaging below zero Sunoco 

. 10-W will perform with equal satisfaction. Mercury “Made 
SUN OIL CO., PHILADELPHIA 
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STARK BRO’S NURSERIES 


120th Anniversary Year 


Box 112 - - LOUISIANA, MO. 


Made’l5438 for Spare Time )ne Month 


J. D. SWINEBROAD decided that he would make his spare time bring 
him Cash Returns. He started out to sell STARK Fruit Trees. So quickly did 
he find the waiting demand that in just one month's spare time he earned 
and received CASH PAY TOTALING $154.48! In only 44% dayshe recently 
sold $360.75 worthof Stark Nursery Stock. Mr. Swinebroad is just oneof thousands 
who are making fine steady Cash Incomes with extra Cash and valuable Mer- 
chandise Prizes from their spare time in this way. Demand is nearly double. 
EASY SELLING. beter ey wen Aa a easy, aoe ee 
your spare time—wit ! Check Square at bottom P Check here for FREE full details of NEW 
pon for our EXTRA-LIBERAL SALESMAN’S PAY PLAN ! EXTRA-GENEROUS Salesmen’s Weekly 
BIG SELLING OUTFIT FREE! PAY-PLAN for Spare Time Selling 


Largest in the World... Oldest in America... 





















Stark Record-Bear- 
ing Strain Trees Sold huge, marvelously sweet (hardy tree, stood 26 Below Zero, Bore at 2 years 


Only by STARK BROS in cold New York State)—and STARK’S mouth-watering BEST NEW 
(Below GRAPES. The huge HAL-BERTA GIANT PEACH —(World’s First 

Gelden Deliciows Patented Peach)—is pictured and described in Big FREE Fruit Book. 
(Trade-Mark) MATL COUPON below for full information on 1015 varieties of 
_ STARK’S WORLD’S BEST Fruits, Flowering Shrubs and Roses, etc. 


Starking — 4 Kinds Cherry 
Grape. Fine Bargain Collections 
as low as $5.50. Coupon brings 
full list. Mail it NOW! 


ORR SBBESeHRU) ies 
Stark Nii! /mproved | 
Anil US..Paientod Fautis: 


Fruits Are Pictured Only 14 Actual Size) 


ERE are the fruit sensations of TODAY and TOMORROW. 
Stark’s Exclusive NEW Improved and U. S. PATENTED 
FRUITS—with more luscious and incomparably delicious flavor 
younger bearing—with astounding increase in size—with more 
wonderful perfection! 

These NEW STARK FRUITS are those that account for the amazing 
crops and unequaled CASH PROFITS of fruit growers in all parts of the 
country. In Home Orchards of a few trees—in town or country—in Farm 
Home Orchards and Vineyards—in the World’s Largest Commercial Or- 
chards! Here are shown the STARKING Apple, the NEW Double-Red 
Delicious; GOLDEN DELICIOUS, that great luscious Golden Stark 
Apple—Quee n of Young and Heavy Bearing -MONTEARLY Cherries, 
Earliest Ripening tart Cherry (Awarded U.S. Patent) ; Stark ELEPHANT 
HEART PLUM —World’s largest, finest Freestone Blood - Fleshed, 








Get Big STARK 1936 BOOK 
In Glowing Natural Colors FREE 


This big new Book in marvelous True-to-Nature colors (by color 
photo) is an art treasure well worth keeping in your home. But it 
brings you more than color pictures. It brings you authentic facts 
and reports of the SUCCESSES of other Stark Tree Growers— 
North, South, East and West. 


You'll find why Joe Brangenberg got a $5,700.00 crop of 
GOLDEN DELICIOUS from 414 acres—Why Les Anderson made 
$48,000.00 CASH from 30 acres of Stark Trees in 6 years—Why 
L. W. Chambers got a $7,000.00 crop, 1 year yield, off 15 acres 

Stark Trees—Why from a town lot N.C. Sweatt sold $200 worth of 
fruit after his family had eaten and put up all they could use. MAIL 
COUPON AT ONCE. 


FREE! Home Orchard Planting Plans! 


Check Coupon for this valuable FREE GUIDE! Simple diagrams that any- 
one can follow for properly spacing trees in a Home- Yard Orchard in town or 
country—or a “‘}4 Acre” Orchard—or a Full “1 Acre” Farm Orchard and Vineyard 

-or an Orchard of any size. Compiled by Stark Experts. Also LANDSCAPING 

PLANS FREE to customers. For any grounds from small Home-Yard to elabo- 

rate formal gardens. Check Circle in Coupon or write us for details. 


BA RGAIN PRICES... 
Biggest Best Tree Collections 


With the Free Book will come BAR- 
GAIN PRICES on collections of Stark 
World’s Best Trees. Here’s One 


Ideal Stark Home-Yard Or- 
chard—big 4 to 7 ft. trees—on LANS 
which you SAVE $6.65: 6 Kinds _ 


Apple including famous 
Golden Delicious and 





2 Kinds Plum — 3 Kinds 


CATALOG of Fruits 
and Shrubs. 

Be sure to check in 
this square if you 
want FREE HOME OR- 
CHARD PLANTING PLANS. 
5 Check in the circle if interested 

in LANDSCAPING DETAILS. 


ae See 






















































